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Cut cost of repeaters 


N every class are a few students with acute eye defects and 
posture faults. These students need and deserve special care 
and attention if they are to maintain educational requirements. 


One successful method is to provide them with American 
Universal desk-seats. For with their easily adjustable height, 
their scientifically designed desk top slope and adjustable 
book rest, these new desk-seats assist materially in eliminating 
eye strain and correcting posture faults. Six seats to a classroom 
will usually care for those who are handicapped. Thirty more 
may prevent others becoming handicapped. 

Remember—every time a student fails it costs your school a 
great deal of money. By providing physically handicapped 
students with these fine desk-seats, fewer will fail—resulting 


in an impressive saving. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 






America’s pioneers in comfortable public seating - Manufacturers of School, Theatre, Church, 
Auditorium, Stadium and Transportation seating * Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 





354 NELSON STREET, S. W. ATLANTA, GA. 
NASHVILLE OFFICE—150 THIRD AVENUE, NORTH 
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| IT WILL BE WORTH This IT WILL BE WORTH 
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CLOTH COAT ~~ FALL DRESS | 
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Teachers 
Bookshel 





FROM ROBIN TO JUNCO. By Mary lI. 
Curtis. Houghton Mifflin Company. Price, 
$0.96. 216 pages. Here is a book packed 


with information about birds and their habits 
presented in narrative form and _ illustrated 
with eight full-color photographs and 100 line 
cuts. Ona visit to her Uncle Jim in the coun- 
try, Ann learns how the birds, by eating bil- 
lions of destructive insects, save the shade 
trees, the fruit trees, and the crops, and how 
they help save the land from erosion. In- 
cluded on the 1940 Tennessee Library List. 
Grades three to six. 


TRELAWNY: A MAN'S LIFE. By Margaret 
Armstrong. The Macmillan Company. Price, 
$3.00. With the same sparkling vigor which 
distinguished her biography of Fanny Kemble, 
Miss Armstrong now writes of Edward Tre- 
lawny. Ardent alike in friendship, passion, 
and love of freedom, Edward Trelawny lived a 
life of incredible adventure. His biographer 
brings out all of its drama and color. Like 
the Fanny Kemble, the book is not based on 
prodigies of research, but on something rarer 
—a feeling for character and a gift for clear, 
dramatic presentation. Trelawny is the Octo- 
ber selection of the Book-of-the-Month Club. 
Margaret Armstrong is the author of "Fanny 
Kemble: A Passionate Victorian.” 


THE BRIDGE: MY OWN STORY. By Ernest 
Poole. The Macmillan Company. Price, $3.50. 
From his youth in the old world of peace and 
security, Ernest Poole has watched the great 
forces here and abroad that have 
us over the bridge of years into 
world of chaos. “The Bridge” is both 
an epic of social change and the personal 
story of one who has thought and grown in 
pace with the trends of the past forty years. 
No synopsis of this book could do it justice. 
Like the Lincoln Steffans autobiography and 
Hutchins Hapgood's, it has a rich human 
quality, and it tells an exciting story. Poole 
represented something significant in Ameri- 
can life. The Bridge is one of the very best 
among the best of American autobiographies. 
Mr. Poole is the author of "The Harbor,” “His 
Family,"" ete. 

SOUTHERNER DISCOVERS NEW ENGLAND. 
By Jonathan Daniels. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Price, $3.00. Jonathan Daniels, who, 
two years ago, "discovered the South" for 
thousands of readers, Southern and other- 
wise, now, with equal brilliance, interprets 
New England. The result is an honest picture 
of what New England means to herself and 
to the rest of America. In the role of re- 
porter, Mr. Daniels asks the questions and lets 
the characters speak for themselves. But his 
eye is always alert for the nuance in manner, 
and his ear for the tone of suspicion or kind- 
ness that will illuminate the people and give 
meaning to the scene. It is this approach 
that makes his book richer and more humane 
than any dogmatic treatment could ever be. 
A Southerner Discovers New England pre- 
sents the living portraits of New England's 
people, and the wise reflection on New Eng- 
land's present, which alone can give the 


social 
brought 
today's 
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or of the Raleigh, North Carolina, News 
the autnor 





THE PRESENT WAR: ITS BACKGROUND 
AND RELATED DEVELOPMENTS. By Charles 





T. McFarlane. American Book Company. 
Price, 20 cents. Invaluable summary of the 
war up to date. An authoritative narrative 
for class use in history, geograpl socia 
studies, and is suitable for elementary, junior 
and senior high school. It in he part 
tion of Rumania and other events 
Contains sixty-four pages of running texts 


with maps and photographs, and sixteen addi- 
tional pages provide outline maps and space 
for the continuation of the record with clip- 
pings or classwork. It is a living, g 
record of history in the making. 

NEGRO PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS IN 
TENNESSEE. By George W. Gore, Jr. This 
study pictures the present status of Negro 
teachers and the supervisory practices and 
teacher-education facilities available to them 
in the State of Tennessee. The author eval- 
uates the findings in the light of present 
standards and uses the data to formulate a 
constructive state program for profes- 
sional growth of Negro teachers in service. 
Contributions to Education, No. 786. Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Cloth, $1.85. 142 pages. 


New Books Received 
WHAT THE HIGH SCHOOLS OUGHT TO 
TEACH—The Report of a Special Committee. 
American Council on Education. Price, $0.25. 
Thirty-six pages. 

GUIDANCE PROGRAMS FOR RURAL HIGH 
SCHOOLS. United States Department of the 


rowing 


the 


Interior. Bulletin No. 203. Price, $0.10. 
Fifty-eight pages. 

ATLANTIC CLIPPER (Stories About Young 
Americans). By Ellen K. Donohue. Oxford 
Universiy Press. Price, $0.50. Sixty-four 
pages. 

ENJOYING ENGLISH. Book !|. By Don M. 


Wolfe and Ellen M. Geyer. Thomas Nelson 
and Sons. 391 pages. 

ENJOYING ENGLISH. Book ill. By Don M. 
Wolfe and Ellen M. Geyer. Thomas Nelson 


and Sons. 368 pages. 
ENJOYING ENGLISH. Book IV. By Don M. 
Wolfe and Ellen M Geyer. Thomas Nelson 


and Sons. 393 pages. 

DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA. By William M. 
Muthard, Stanley M. Hastings, and Cullen B. 
Gosnell. Thomas Nelson and Sons. Price, 
$1.68. 623 pages. 

WORKING WITH WORDS. Grades 2-8. By 
F. M. Garver, A. N. Gingrich, and Dorothy 
J. Wanner. Thomas Nelson and Sons. Price, 
$0.39-$0.42. 

NEW STANDARD ARITHMETIC, GRADE 


EIGHT. By Harry DeW. DeGroat and Wil- 
liam E. Young. Iroquois Publishing Company. 
632 pages. 


THAT ALL MAY LEARN. By B. L. Dodds. 
The National Association of Secondary School 
Principals of the National Education Associa- 
tion, Bulletin No. 85. 235 pages 











School Music of All Kinds 


Band Instruments and Supplies 
Rhythm Band Materia 


STROBEL’S MUSIC SHOP 
ARCADE NASHVILLE 














Book Week 
"Good Books—Good Friends” 
November 10-16, 1940 


MARTHA PARKS 
Director of School Libraries, State Department 
of Education 

Good books are good friends; good 
books make good friends; children learn 
through good books to be good friends. 

This is true, not only during the one 
week set aside each year for the spe- 
cial observance of Book Week, but it 
holds true at all times. School and 
library activities at Book Week time 
should have a continuing influence 
throughout the year, and should be 
planned with their long-term values in 
mind. Displays of books themselves 
in their attractive modern dress should 


Ds thy! i 


be the magnetic center of interest, | 


with games, contests, and special proj- 
ects in the classroom planned as aux- 
iliary factors in creating a fresh interest 
in reading. The reader should have a 
chance to make his own choices from 
displays, searching through the books 
on exhibit for the ones that appeal to 
him most. 

It has been well said by Stuart P. 
Sherman that "if at just the right mo- 
ment we present to the child just the 
right food for his curiosity and eager- 
ness—folklore, fairytale and fable, 
song, science, adventure, handcrafts 
and games, each when the appropriate 
faculty is unfolding—then we can keep 
him curious and eager all through his 
childhood. Nothing better can hap- 
pen to a child." 

The suggestion of a national move- 
ment to areuse interest in children’s 
reading came first as a suggestion 
from Franklin K. Mathiews, chief i- 
brarian of the Boy Scouts of America. 
The idea was enthusiastically endorsed 
by librarians, teachers, publishers, and 
booksellers. 

An important outgrowth of the 
movement has been the emphasis upon 
the value of personal ownership of 
books. Parents have taken more inter- 
est in building up book collections for 
their children. Booksellers have found 
it worth while to carry a year-round 
stock of children's books. 

Hundreds of ideas for Book Week 
programs are to be found in the fol- 
lowing publications of the American 
Library Association, 520 North Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago: 

Fargo—Activity Book for School Li- 


braries ! $2.50 
Briggs—Subject Index to Children's Plays 3.50 


(Continued on page twenty-four) 
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LIBRARY BOOKS 


November 15, 1940, is the dead-line date for filing invoices for books purchased with State Aid 


to school libraries. Send Us Your List for Quotations Now. 


We distribute the following library books published by The Bobbs-Merrill Company: 


NORTH AMERICA BY PLANE AND TRAIN 
by Alison E. Aitchison and Marguerite Uttley. 

Grades 5-8. 
This book covers on the umit plan each of 
the major geographic regions of North America. 
Net delivered price 73c 


WHY THE CHIMES RANG AND OTHER 
STORIES by Raymond MacDonald Alden. 
Grades 2-4. 

This classic story combined with other 
favorite stories by Alden make this volume 
one of the best-selling school library titles 
on any publisher list. Net delivered price 76c 


STORIES OF EARLY TIMES IN THE 
GREAT WEST by Florence Bass. Grades 4-7. 

This is an excellent pioneer reader. 
Net delivered price 73c 


PIONEERS OF PLENTY by Christy Borth. 
For Secondary Schools. 

This is a story of chemurgy. It is the 
answer of science to the problems of unem- 
ployment and the farm surplus. 

Net delivered price $2.26 


THE YOUNG STAMP COLLECTOR’S OWN 
BOOK by Ellis Parker Butler. Grades 5-8. 
This book contains all necessary information 
for the young stamp collector. 
Net delivered price $2.07 


CONVERSATION, PLEASE by Loren Carroll. 

For Secondary Schools. 
This is a distinctive treatment of the most 
neglected of all the arts—that of conversation. 
Net delivered price $1.32 


A WORLD OF STORIES FOR CHILDREN 
by Barrett H. Clark and M. Jagendorf. Grades 
3-5. 

A thousand pages of the best fairy tales, 
folk tales and legends of the world from the 
earliest times. All of the better known fables 
and fairy stories are included. 

Net delivered price $2.61 


BEGINNER’S BOOK OF MODEL AIR- 

PLANES by Cari H. Claudy. Grades 5-8. 
This book is enriched profusely with dia- 

grams and drawings. Net delivered price $1.32 


THROUGH THE HARBOR FROM EVERY- 
WHERE by Irmengarde Eberle. Grades 4-8. 
From a great harbor where ocean ships 
come to port, the author weaves a story of 

the products they carry. 
Net delivered price 76c 


THE STORY OF BUFFALO BILL by 
Shannon Garst. Grades 4-8. 
Net delivered price 76c 


GREAT LEADERS IN HUMAN PROGRESS 
by Edward Howard Griggs. For Secondary 
Schools. 

Radio talks about the great leaders of 
world history. Net delivered price $1.14 


THE FIRST BOOK OF MARVELS, THE 
OCCIDENT by Richard Halliburton. Grades 
4-8, 


One of the most popular of travel books 
sold at special prices to schools only. This 
book describes the wonders of our own con- 
tinent, South America, and Europe. 

Net delivered price 85c 


THE SECOND BOOK OF MARVELS, THE 
ORIENT by Richard Halliburton. Grades 4-8. 


This is the second of the marvel books 
which describes the wonders of the Orient 
including the Temple of Diana at Ephesus, 
the Pyramids, the Colossus of Rhodes, the 
Dead Sea, the Rock of Abraham, Babylon’s 
Hanging Gardens, Mt. Everest, the Chinese 
Wall and Fujiyama. Net delivered price 85c 


THE STORY OF RECONSTRUCTION by 
Robert Selph Henry. For Secondary Schools. 

A complete story of the Reconstruction 
period. Net delivered price $3.76 


TRAINS by Robert Selph Henry. Grades 3-5. 
This book has one hundred illustrations. 

A romantic story of railroads. 
Net delivered price $1.32 


THE COURAGEOUS HEART by Bessie Row- 
land James and Marquis James. Grades 4-7. 
A life of Andrew Jackson for young readers 
based on the biography of Andrew Jackson 
by Marquis James which won the Pulitzer 
Prize, 1938. This is a readable and interesting 
story of one of the most fascinating char- 

acters in American history. 
Net delivered price 76c 


SIX FEET SIX by Bessie Rowland James and 
Marquis James. Grades 5-8. 

This is the life story of Sam Houston 
adapted from another Pulitzer Prize biogra- 
phy, The Raven. Net delivered price 76c 


THE LIFE OF ANDREW JACKSON by Mar- 

quis James. For Secondary Schools. 

A Pulitzer Prize Winner in Biography. It 

combines two previous books, The Border 

Captain and The Portrait of a President. 
Net delivered price $3.76 


AUGUSTUS AND THE RIVER by /<¢ 

Grades 3-5. 
A story of the Mississippi River. 
Net delivered price $1.14 


> Grande. 


PERRI by Felix Salten. Grades 6-8. 


The story of a squirrel written by the 
author of Bambi. Net delivered price 76c 


EDISON by William A. 

Secondary Schools. 
A story of the life and work of America’s 
most famous inventor, Thomas A. Edison. 
Net delivered price $1.13 


Simonds. For 


LITTLE ERA OF OLD RUSSIA 6y Irina 
Skariatina. Grades 5-8. 


It would be difficult to find a more charming 
story of childhood and young girlhood than 
this with the background in Czarist Russia 
during pre-World War days. 

Net delivered price 76c 


GREENHORN’S HUNT by C. M. Sublette. 
Grades 6-8. 
Adventure, courage and resourcefulness in 
an unusual story of the pioneer West. 
Net delivered price $1.51 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED 
STATES by Richard Wasson. Grades 6-12. 
This book sets forth the historical back- 
ground of the Constitution and the genesis 
of its principal provisions, accompanied by 
brief interpretative statements concerning the 
text. Short character sketches are given of 
the principal men of the convention. 
Net delivered price 61c 


THE SILVER FAWN by Ann Weil. Grades 
5-8. 
A story of Mexico. 

Net delivered price $1.51 


NEWS IS WHERE YOU FIND IT by Fred- 
erick William Wile. For Secondary Schools. 
An excellent reference for English and 
Journalism departments. The author has 
written his journalistic experience in early 
days in Chicago, during nineteen years as a 
foreign correspondent, and for a similar period 
as a Washington correspondent. He has been 
a broadcaster of news since the dawn of radio. 
Net delivered price $2.82 


THE FOREST ROAD by Eleanor Youmass. 
Grades 3-5. 

Two boys, one from the city, the other 
from the country, meet on a lonely road in 
the heart of the Ozark Mountains. Their 
adventures together in this wild and little- 
known land of beauty is the basis for this 
story full of excitement and suspense. 

Net delivered price $1.14 


The above titles are Approved for Purchase with State Aid to Tennessee School Libraries. 


TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY 


172 Second Avenue, North 
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Wholesale Book Distributors 
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TAKING THE COUNTRY BY STORM 


DEMOCRACY 


Edited by 


CUTRIGHT AND CHARTERS 


SERIES 


The new series for the education of children in the Ameri- 
can way of living. Receiving an unprecedented response 
from the schools of the nation in sweeping state and local 
adoptions. 
SCHOOL FRIENDs—Primer Towarp FrREEDOM—Fourth 
Let’s TAKE Turns — First Reader 

Reader 


PIONEERING IN DEMOCRACY 
ENJOYING Our LaNnp— =e 
tc —Fifth Reader 
Second Reader / 


Your Lanp AND MINE— THE Way or DEMOCRACY 
Third Reader —Sixth Reader 


OUR DEMOCRACY 


BROOME AND ADAMS 


For Seventh Grade (a junior-high-school civics that follows 
ideally the instruction of Democracy Series). 





A NEW PROGRAM IN LANGUAGE FOR 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


STEP BY STEP IN ENGLISH 


Bair, NEAL, Foster, AND STORM 


The whole wide realm of childhood experience 
active . . . realistic . . . happy 


is drawn upon as the setting for the development of lan- 


guage skills and habits in this new series. Step-by-step 
precedure hits straight at the mark of mastery. 


Fun with Words—Grade 3 

With Tongue and Pen—Grade 4 
Words and Their Use—Grade 5 
Better English Usage—Grade 6 


(Books for Grades 7-8 in press) 





Represented in Tennessee by 


A. R. DIXON 








The first steps in number work taken 


easily and happily 
SELF-HELP NUMBER SERIES 


CLARK-CUSHMAN 


Work-textbooks for the first work in num- 
bers, in a setting as simple as the first read- 
ing books given to children. 


In Number Land . . . Numbers at Work 
Grades 1-2 


e 
For better results in the teaching of reading 
use 


PREPARATORY BOOKS to the 
GATES WORK-PLAY BOOKS 


Grades 1-2-3 











NEW HIGH-SCHOOL BOOKS 


The FUNDAMENTALS of 
BUSINESS TRAINING 


GOODFELLOW 





An introductory course, teaching the funda- 
mentals in terms of personal preparation for 
the business world and for the business of 
living. 


READING AND THINKING 
CENTER AND PERSONS 
Three-Book Series, with Workbooks 


A superb program for the development and 
improvement of reading at the junior and 
senior high school levels. 





THE 





MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Box 126 Trenton, Tennessee 500 Spring Street, N. W. Atlanta 
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Come to See Us When 
ou Get ts Nashville 











If you have an extra hour while you are in Nashville for the annual convention 


of the T. E. A., drop in and have a look through our building. 


We will be delighted to show you through—to show you the National setup, 
whereby more than 3,000,000 individual policies now in force are serviced—policies 
which are in force because fathers want children educated in the future, because 
thoughtful men want financial security in later years, because heads of families 


want to protect their earning power in the future, even beyond their own lifetime. 
All this is part of National service, and you are invited to see it in action. 


And, of course, you’ll want to visit the studios of WSM, our own 50,000-watt 


radio station. 


You'll Be Welcome—Come in to See Us 


The. NATIONAL LIFE AND 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE Co. Ize 








1 * C. A. CRAIG, Chairman of the Board 





NATIONAL C. R. CLEMENTS, President * r 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 


THE TENNESSEE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


ARTICLE I 
NAME 
This organization shall be known as the 
Tennessee Education Association. 


ARTICLE II 
ORGANIZATION 
The Tennessee Education Association 
shall include four divisional groups and 
the Public School Officers Association, each 
maintaining its own identity. They shall 
he known as the Eastern Section, the 
Middle Section, the Western Section, the 
Southeastern Section, and the Public School 
Officers Association— the Department of 
Superintendence—of the Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association. 


ARTICLE III 
OBJECTS 

The objects of this Association shall be 
the elevation of the profession of teach- 
ing, the promotion of a spirit of fellow- 
ship and fraternity among its members, 
and the advancement of the cause of edu- 
cation to the end that adequate educational 
opportunities may be provided for the 
youth of the State of Tennessee. 


ARTICLE IV 
MEMBERSHIP 
Membership shall be of two classes, ac- 
tive and associate. Any persons actively 
engaged in teaching in this state, includ- 
ing those in administrative and supervi- 
sory positions, may become active mem- 
bers on payment of annual dues. Any 
others interested in the development of 
the cause of education may become asso- 
ciate members with full privileges except 
that of voting or holding office, on payment 
of annual dues. 


ARTICLE V 
OFFICERS 

Section 1. The officers of this Asso- 
ciation shall consist of a President, five 
Vice-Presidents, an Executive Secretary- 
Treasurer, and an Administrative Council 
if ten members. 

Section 2. The President shall be elect- 
cd by the Representative Assembly at tts 
annual meeting by a majority vote of the 
delegates present and voting. The presi- 
dents of the four district associations and 
the Public School Officers Association— 
the Department of Stperintendence—of 
the Tennessee Education Association shall 
he ex-officio vice-presidents of the State 
Association. The Executive Secretary- 
Treasurer shall be elected by the Admin- 
istrative Council. 

Section 3. The term of office of the 
President shall expire at the close of the 
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final session of the next annual meeting of 
the Representative Assembly following his 
election. The term of the Executive Sec- 
retary-Treasurer shall be three years. 


ARTICLE VI 
REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY 

Section 1. The Representative Assem- 
bly, composed of representatives chosen 
by the local associations, shall be the legis- 
lative body of the Tennessee Education 
Association. In formulating its legisla- 
tive educational program for the state the 
Representative Assembly shall take into 
its careful consideration the recommenda- 
tions and resolutions pertaining thereto 
submitted by any or all of the four sec- 
tional organizations and the Public School 
Officers Association—the Department of 
Superintendence—of the Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association; provided that nothing 
herein shall prevent any local association, 
through its delegates to the Representative 
Assembly, from submitting recommenda- 
tions and resolutions for consideration by 
the Representative Assembly. It shall have 
the power to transact such business of the 
Association as may be legally brought 
before it at its annual meeting, which 
shall be held in Nashville following the 
meetings of the Eastern, Middle, Western, 
and Southeastern Sections, and the Public 
School Officers Association—the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence—of the Tennessee 
Education Association—the exact date of 
the meeting to be fixed by the Administra- 
tiwe Council to accommodate as far as 
possible the convenience of the delegates 
composing the Representative Assembly. 
The Administrative Council shall arrange 
the program for each meeting. The Ad- 
ministrative Council shall arrange the pro- 
gram of the annual meeting of the Tennes- 
see Education Association, which shall be 
held in Nashville on Thursday, Friday, 
and Saturday preceding Easter. 

Section 2. Each local Teachers Asso- 
ciation shall be entitled to one delegate 
for the first twenty-five members and to 
one additional delegate for each additional 
twenty-five members or major fraction 
thereof, provided that no member of a 
local association may serve as a delegate 
or vote for delegates until dues for the 
current year shall have heen paid, and 
provided, further, that each State Normal 
School, each State Junior and Senior Col- 
lege, and the State Department of Educa- 
tion shall be entitled to at least one dele- 
gate. 

Section 3. Only one 
shall be recognized from 
school system, independent 
educational institution, or 
ment of Education. 

Section 4. Any person who shall pre- 
sent a certificate of election as a repre- 


local association 
each county 
city system, 
State Depart- 


sentative, certified by the President and 
Secretary of any local association entitled 
to be represented in the Representative 
Assembly, shall be admitted as a member 
of the Representative Assembly. The 
members of the Administrative Council 
shall be delegates from the state at large 
to the Representative Assembly. 

Section 5. In all voting in the Repre- 
sentative Assembly, each accredited dele- 
gate shall be entitled to one vote. 

Section 6. A majority of the members 
of the permanent organization of the Rep- 
resentative Assembly shall constitute a 
quorum to do business. 


ARTICLE VII 
ADMINISTRATIVE CounNcIL 

Section 1. The Administrative Council 
shall consist of the President, the retiring 
President who shall serve for one year, 
and nine other members, one from each 
of the nine Congressional Districts of the 
state, who shall be elected by the Repre- 
sentative Assembly and shall serve for 
terms of three years each. At the first 
annual meeting of the Representative As- 
sembly three members shall be elected to 
serve for one year, three members to 
serve for two years, and three members to 
serve for three years. Thereafter, three 
members of the Administrative Council 
shall be elected at the annual meeting of 
the Representative Assembly to serve for 
a term of three years each. 

Section 2. The Administrative Council 
shall have power to: (a) Elect the Execu- 
tive Secretary-Treasurer and fix his com- 
pensation. (b) Require bond of the Exec- 
utive Secretary-Treasurer for the safe- 
keeping of the funds of the Association, 
the premium to be paid out of Association 
funds. (c) Supervise the activities of the 
Executive Secretary-Treasurer and through 
committees aid him in the performance of 
his duties, especially in the publication of 
a periodical for the information of the 
members of the Association. (d) Require 
the Executive Secretary-Treasurer to fol- 
low in all respects the policies approved by 
the Representative Assembly. 

Section 3. The Administrative Council 
shall have power to fill all vacancies due to 
death, resignation, or removal from the 
state, which occur within it after the an- 
nual meeting of the Representative Assem- 
bly. Such appointees shall hold office until 
the next annual mecting of the Representa- 
tive Assembly. Any member of the Admin- 
istrative Council who removes from the 
Congressional district in which he or she 
has been elected to another Congressional 
district within the state shall continue to 
serve on the council until the next meet- 
ing of the Representative Assembly, at 
which time the Representative Assembly 
shall elect his or her successor. 

















stop at the third grade. 


Association. 


39 Harris Street 


—— 


The Child Development Readers 


Edited by Jutia L. HAHN 


The series with the built-in reading readiness program that does not | 


For Better Reading 


By Herzperc, Paine, and Works 


| Because they want to, not because they have to, thousands of school 
| 


children are now reading these books. 


Everyday Problems in Mathematics | 


By NeELson, Jacoss, and BURROUGHS 


A consumer mathematics for the consumers—high school boys and girls. 


} 

| a 

| See these and other new HOUGHTON MIFFLIN publications at our 
| exhibits at the forthcoming fall meetings of the Tennessee Education 


- HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Representative, NATH GULLETT, Nashville 


Atlanta, Georgia 














Section 4. The Administrative Council 
shall (a) cooperate with the officials of 
the sections and the Public School Of- 
ficers Association—the Department of 
Superintendence—of the Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association in arranging the pro- 
grams for the annual meetings; (b) in co- 
operation with the officials of the sections 
and the Public School Officers Associa- 
tion—the Department of Superintendence 
—of the Tennessee Education Association, 
conduct, manage, and control the affairs 
of the association between the annual 
meetings of the sections and the Public 
School Officers Association — the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence—of the Tennes- 





sce Education Association; (c) meet an- 


nuaily at the time of the annual meeting 
of the Representative Assembly. Other 
meetings may be held on call of the Presi- 
dent or upon written request to the Presi- 
dent of three or more members of the 
Council. These notices of the time and 
place of the called meetings shall be sent 
to cach member of the Council; (d) pre- 
pare and submit to the annual meeting of 
the Representative Assembly a budget for 
the ensuing year, which budget shall set 
forth the estimated receipts and expendi- 
tures for the period covered thereby. 
When a budget has been approved by a 
majority vote of the Representative As- 
sembly present and voting, the Adminis- 
trative Council shall have power to author- 
ise the expenditure of the Association’s 
funds in accordance with the terms and 
conditions thereof. 
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ARTICLE VIII 
Dues 

Section 1. The annual membership dues 
shall be one dollar per year for the State 
Association, the dues for the local, sec- 
tional associations, and the Public School 
Officers Association—the Department of 
Superintendence—of the Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association shall be determined by 
these respective associations. The dues for 
the State Association shall be paid to the 
Executive Secretary-Treasurer of the As- 
sociation and the ducs for the local and 
sectional associations and the Public School 
Officers Association—the Department of 
Superintendence—of the Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association shall be paid to the re- 
Spective treasurers of these associations. 

Section 2. The Executive Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Tennessee Education As- 
sociation shall be the only authorized per- 
son to issue a certificate of membership. 
This certificate shall entitle the member 
to all the rights and privileges of the 
Tennessee Education Association and to 
receive without further cost all publications 
of the Tennessee Education Association 
authorised by the Representative Assembly. 


ARTICLE IX 
ELECTION 

Section 1. The President and members 
of the Administrative Council shall be 
nominated from the floor of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly at the first session of 
the annual meeting. An election commis- 
sion of three members shall be appointed 
hy the chairman, whose duty it shall be to 
prepare the ballots and conduct the election. 


The polls shall be open on the next 
morning following the first session of the 
annual mecting of the Representative As- 
sembly from 9:00 to 12:00 noon at a place 
convenient to all the members, at which 
time all accredited delegates of the Rep- 
resentative Assembly may have the priv- 
ilege of casting their ballots for President 
and members of the Administrative Council, 

At the last session of the annual meet- 
ing of the Representative Assembly the 
results of the voting shall be announced 
by the chairman. 


ARTICLE X 
Duties OF OFFICERS 

Section 1. The President shall preside 
at all meetings of the Representative As- 
sembly and the Administrative Council, 
and shall perform such other duties as 
customarily belong to an executive officer. 
The President shall be ex-officio a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committees of the 
sectional organizations and the Public 
School Officers Association—the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence—of the Tennes- 
sce Education Association. 

Section 2. The Vice-Presidents — shall 
perform such duties as may be imposed 
by the provisions of this Constitution, and 
any resolutions adopted by the Represent- 
ative Assembly. If, for any reason, the 
President is unable to perform the duties 
of his office, the Administrative Council 
shall clect one of the Vice-Presidents to 
act in his stead. who shall exercise all the 
powers and authority conferred upon the 
President for the time during which the 
President is unable to perform the duties 
of his office, or until the next general elec- 
tion of the Representative Assembly. 


ARTICLE XI 
FiscaAL YEAR 
The fiscal year of this association shall 
begin July 1 and shall end the following 
June 30. 


ARTICLE XII 
AMENDMENTS 

Any of these articles may be amended 
at the first session of the second day of 
the annual meeting of the Representative 
Assembly by a two-thirds vote of the dele- 
gates present and voting. 

A proposed change must be submitted 
in writing to the Executive Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Association and must be 
published by him in a publication of the 
State Association at least thirty days prior 
to the annual meeting of the Representative 
Assembly. 

[Articles and Sections in italics repre- 
sent changes made to the constitution of 
April 15, 1933, at the March 29, 1934, 
January 11, 1935, January 9, 1937, and 
January 15, 1938, Assembly meetings.] 


DISTRUST 

The hotel was burning, and the flames 
approached nearer and nearer to the quest 
marooned on the window ledge on the sixth 
floor. Below, firemen held a large sheet for 
him to jump into, but their shouts and signals 
were all in vain. Finally, one managed to 
make himself heard just as the walls were on 
the point of falling. 

"Jump!" he shouted. 
jump?" 

"Not till you put that sheet down on the 
ground,” the victim bellowed back. "I'm 
afraid you fellows will drop it!" 


“Why don't you 
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Here is What 
“~™~U | T.C.U. Will Do 


WEI for You 
(For Less Than a Nickel a Day) 


Pay $1,000 to $3,000 for accidental loss of life. 
Pay $333 to $3,000 for major accidents (loss of 
sight or limb). 
Pay $50 a month when totally disabled by 
confining sickness or accidental injuries (includ- 
ing automobile). 
Pay $50 a month when quarantined and salary 
stopped. 
Pay certain Hospital and Operation Benefits, 
Travel Identification Benefits, Surgeon’s Bills for 
Minor Accidents, Optional Benefits for Certain 
Complete Fractures and Dislocations. 

Policies paying larger benefits 

will be issued you if you so desire. 


All Checks Sent by Fast Air Mail 


TEacHeRrS 
Casuatty 


U npeRwRITERS 
2122 T.C.U. Bldg. « Lincoln, Neb. 





Will you, too, hear this 
Happy Message when “bad luck” 
comes your way ? 


When you figure so closely month after month to keep within 
your income, isn’t it tragic to have accident, sickness, or quar- 
antine strike you like a thunderbolt? The force of the shock will 
be broken, however, if you are under the T.C.U. umbrella. 
Perhaps some teachers can afford to belong to the “‘Happy-go- 
lucky” crowd who refuse to worry about “rainy days.’’ But most 
teachers are not that fortunate. They have to be sure of financial 
help when disabled by accident, sickness, or quarantine. 


You Always Know What Your T.C.U. Protection Will Cost 


T.C.U. never assesses its members. You know right from the start just what 
your protection is going to cost you. No matter what accident may befall a 
group of member-teachers at one time—and no matter how severe and wide- 
spread an epidemic may be—this strong 41-year old organization meets the 
situation fully—fairly—promptly. For less than a nickel a day you can be 
under the T.C.U. Umbrella. 


Send the Coupon—No Agent Will Call 


Every T.C.U. member is under the T.C.U. Umbrella because he or she alone 
decided after getting all the facts that it was the best place to be. They simply 
sent the coupon, as we ask you to do now. They learned what other Teachers 
have to say about the fair and generous treatment they received. Then without 
any pressure whatever (because T.C.U. has no agents anywhere) they made 
up their minds to get under the T.C.U. Umbrella. Why not send the coupon 
and get all the facts—without obligation today. 


jpeuawen==- FREE INFORMATION COUPON =--------- 


To the T.C.U., 2122 T.C.U. Building, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 


I am a white teacher, interested in knowing more about T.C.U. 
Protective Benefits. Send me, without obligation, the whole story. 


NO AGENT WILL CALL om, 























Pupil Failure in Elementary Schools 


One pupil in every eight enrolled in 
the public elementary schools of Ten- 
nessee last year failed. This statement 
is based on official reports from all 
the public school systems in Tennessee 
except Nashville, Chattanooga, Knox- 
ville, Jackson, and Johnson City for 
the year ending June 30, 1940. The 
total net enrollment in the elementary 
schools was 462,468 children. At the 
end of the year 354,364 of these boys 
and girls were promoted to higher 
grades and 59,217 were retained and 
reported as failures. The table below 
reveals that failures represent 12.8 per 
cent of the total net enrollment and 
vary from 6.! per cent in Grundy 
County to 34 per cent in Fentress 
County. 

PER CENT OF ELEMENTARY PUPILS FAIL- 
ING, 1939-40 SCHOOL YEAR 


(Based on total net enrollment county and 
city schools) 


Per Cent 

Name of County Failing 
Grundy 6.1 
Blount 6.3 
Moore 6.6 
*Washington Rew! 6.9 
Humphreys 6.9 
Houston 6.9 
*Hamilton 75 
Warren 7.6 
*Knox 8.0 
Shelby 8.1 
Robertson 8.3 
Marshal! 8.3 
Dickson 8.8 
Bledsoe 8.8 
Unicoi 8.9 
Sulliven 9.1 
Smith 9.1 
Rhea 9.1 
Sequatchie 92 
Wilson 94 
Jefferson 9.5 
Carter 9.6 
Crockett 10 
Johnson 10.1 
Bradley 10.2 
Obion 10.3 
Loudon 10.3 
Franklin 10.4 
Cumberland 10.4 
Cannon 10.4 
Anderson 10.4 
Hamblen 10.5 
Campbell 10.6 
McMinn 10.9 
Maury | 
Sumner 11.5 
0, EE Ee pa ee cent ae 11.5 
Lincoln ; 11.5 
Coffee 11.8 
Cheatham 11.8 
Trousdale 11.9 
BE eo Sa te ai egitim ae 2 de 11.9 
Henry . ee ne ee 12.1 
Weakley 12.3 


*City figures not included. 
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R. LEE THOMAS 


Supervisor, Division of Elementary Schools 
State Department of Education 





Perry 

Hickman 

Scott 

Hardin 

Bedford 

McNairy 

Greene 

Rutherford 

Benton 

Gibson 

Williamson 

Giles 

White 

Putnam 

Decatur 

Fayette 

Montgomery 

Marion 

ee ee oe 
*Madison 

Lawrence 

Union 

Lauderdale 

Carroll 

Grainger 

*Davidson 

Tipton 

Chester 

Stewart 

Lake 

DeKalb 

Meigs 

Polk 

Cocke 

Clay 

Henderson 18 
Wayne 
Jackson 
Dyer 
Morgan 
Monroe | 
Lewis | 
Haywood 
Hardeman 
Macon 
Van Buren 
Claiborne 
Overton . 
Hancock 
Pickett 33.7 
Fentress 34 
Average for State ..12.8 
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The fact that each year so many 
children are not promoted largely ac- 
counts for the high per cent of over- 
age and retarded children in the ele- 
mentary school enrollment of the State. 
The latest tabulation reveals that ap- 
proximately forty per cent of the boys 
and girls enrolled in the elementary 
schools are overage and have not 
made normal progress in school. This 
condition greatly increases the annual 
operating costs of the elementary 
schools. 

The financial consideration is impor- 
tant, but more important are the ef- 


fects of failure upon the boys and girls 
involved. Many investigations have 
been made to determine effects of 
school failure upon elementary chil- 
dren. The majority of these investiga- 
tions shows that nonpromotion is a 
type of failure that tends to deaden, 
disillusion, and handicap children with 
the defeatist attitude. Boys and girls 
who do not make normal progress 
frequently become discouraged and 
drop out of school. In fact, the ma- 
jority of children who quit school be- 
fore completing the eight grades are 
from the overage group. 

The problem of pupil failure is a 
serious one and has perplexed people 
since schools were established. 
Teachers are criticized if pupils that 
they promote are unable to do satis- 
factory work in higher grades or after 
leaving school. Teachers are urged to 
maintain high standards and are fre- 
quently rated by the records their 
pupils make. On the other hand, 
teachers generally are censured and 
held responsible by the parents of chil- 
dren who fail. They are also mindful 
of the probable harmful effects of fail- 
ure on children. 

The purpose of this article is to call 
attention to the situation which now 
exists in the elementary schools of Ter- 
nessee and to suggest that an effort 
be made by every teacher to do her 
best with each boy and girl in her 
classroom and to so guide and direct 
their growth and development that 
failure will be reduced to a minimum. 

It is hoped, too, that a study will 
be made in every school system in the 
State to determine the causes of failure 
and how promotion practices may be 
improved. 

WHY DO ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
CHILDREN FAIL? 

Many reasons for nonpromotion 
have been advanced. Among them 
are: 

Failure to pass written examination. 

Failure to work up to ability, as 
judged by teacher. 

Mental age below chronological age. 

Irregular attendance. 

Discipline problems. 

Started to school too young. 

Attendance needed to maintain 
teaching positions fer following year. 

(Continued on page twelve) 
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School Absences 





a Due To Colds 

2 Cut Three-Fourths! 

“| 

| —Would Such a Record in YOUR School Be Helpful? 

re | This record is an average of results reported from clinical tests 
a of Vicks Plan—tests among 2,650 school-age children. It is a 
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14 PERFECT RECORDS: These 


i three Kernersville (N. C.) young- 
4 sters were members of a large 











record that speaks for itself—in terms which you understand! — 


20.64% Fewer Colds 


(one-fifth fewer!) 


36.39% Shorter Colds 


(over one-third shorter!) 














| to - ay aap theme ages | Note the sum total of results: A reduction of 54.95% 
re 7 20 school absences due to colds. (more than one-half!) in days of sickness due to colds 
leir gly Foy cieaa —a reduction of 77.99% (more than three-fourths!) 
gvesnens for all chose who fol- in school absences due to colds. 
ind, lowed Vicks Plan.) 
and 
hil- 
dfu * How Plan Was Tested 
fail- The tests among these 2,650 school-age 
children extended over five winter months. 
ca Those taking part in the tests were divided 
now into two groups, as equal as possible as 
Ten- to number, age, sex, and living conditions. ; + oF f 
fort One group followed Vicks Plan, while the — —— pore = to a ae organize ~~ group to 
las other simply continued their usual practices follow it this winter? To help you in t us, Vick s Technical Staff have pre- 
on . pared a booklet—“‘The Common Cold” —which carries a complete story 
e regarding colds. . raga , ‘ 
sae . ie of the School Tests and detailed directions for following Vicks Plan. 
that Results Must Be Significant Carrying other important and interesting information about Colds, this 
ale These tests were supervised by practicing booklet serves as a Teachers’ Manual on this important health subject. It is 
wil physicians. The records, kept under their also a practical guide for mothers in dealing with the problem of colds in 
“the direction by teachers, were sent by the the home. 
re physicians direct to nationally known pub- This booklet should be of real help to you in the classroom. Additional 
y be licaccountants, who tabulated and certified copies, as needed, and available, will be given you on request for distribu- 
the results. tion to the mothers of your group. Use the coupon below to get your copy 
‘ Suggest Trial of Plan immediately! 
Records show that, throughout these tests, 
ation results varied in different groups. Some 
them were almost unbelievably good; a few were - MAIL IT TODAY! 
actually unfavorable. In your group, too, ge aa Vick Chemical Co., Dept. 1803 AH 
tion. individual results from following Vicks 122 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
y, as Plan may vary. But—doesn’t the high Gentlemen: I want a copy of your booklet of information on 
average of its success, as indicated by these Ea Sommes Cold, inchadin m oS ee wc a 
e oge Ca. ests an rections for followin 1¢ n. under- 
age. results, suggest to you the desirability of stand that, as long as the supply no I may have additional 
giving it a trial among your pupils or copies on request for use in getting the cooperation of 
classes? Then—ase the coupon! mothers of my group. 
. oF II is 050ss ben sovensed adebbadate ieee 
, ‘OU IN 
year GLAD TO COOPERATE WITH Y _ Mf OI i iciissxcssin debian nai i icitnniinaes 
TRYING TO REDUCE THE HAZARD € jone of the resis SL +ikas0nkddaccaekennenmeeeten i ccannsdncbemn 
HE R COLDS TO HER CHILDREN in these clinical tests. 
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Ouerheard 
in the hall 


Don't you love our new Spellers?" 
"Those perforated pages—.’ 
"Isn't it marvelous the way the development of phonics fits in with your reading? 
"The way word meanings are developed is the best I've ever seen.’ 
"Have you followed through that dictionary program?’ 
"And | like the fact that even in sixth grade you can pick it right up because every- 


USING WORDS _.. Enriched Spelling Program by Lillian E. 


enthusiastic endorsement by teachers everywhere. 


DAN ROBISON, Representative 


"They are perfect! 


"Yes, and the Fun with 
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(Continued from page ten) 

Needed on athletic teams the fol- 
lowing year. 

Poor health. 

Lack of home cooperation. 

Teacher fears pupil will not succeed 
in the work of next grade and thus dis- 
credit her. 

WHAT CAN BE DONE TO REDUCE 

PUPIL FAILURE? 

As suggested previously, it is rec- 
ommended that each school system 
make a study of the problems involved 
and cooperatively work out and put 
into practice an improved plan for 
evaluating pupil progress. Such a plan 
is suggested on pages 24 and 25 of the 
bulletin, ‘Mastering Skills and Evaluat- 
ing Pupil Progress in the Elementary 
School," published by the State De- 
partment of Education this year. It 
is as follows: 

The final decision as to whether a particular 
pupil should be promoted should rest not 
merely on academic accomplishment, but on 
what will result in the greatest good to the 
all-round development of the individual. It 
should be noted also that many factors are 
included in the suggested plan. 

Probably twenty-five per cent of the failures 
reported each year could be prevented by 
better promotion policies in the first grade. 
Many pupils at the end of the year will reach 


the goals outlined for the first half of the 
first year. These pupils may be promoted to 
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the second grade and that teacher take them 
on, beginning with standards as outlined for 
the second half of the first year. Since pupils 
progress at different rates, the number of 
promotions may be increased by letting the 
slower-moving pupils take four years to com- 
plete the work of the first three grades. Sim- 
ilarly some pupils may need four years to 
complete the intermediate grades four, five 
and six, and some may need three years for 
the seventh and eighth grades. 

If such a plan is followed, much wisdom 
must be exercised by all teachers, but more 
especially the teachers of grades three, six 
and eight, respectively, since these would be 
considered the decisive grades. Under this 
plan no child would be retained in the ele 
mentary school more than three times during 
his entire elementary school life. The outline 
which follows will serve as a guide in evaluat- 
ng and recording pupil progress. 

1. Philosophy Used in Evaluating Pupil Progress 
A. That every child has possibilities for 

arowth and development and should ex 
perience and enjoy a measure of success. 

B. That no child really fails alone. It is 
often the school or home or community 

that fails to provide the right kind of 

curriculum or environment. 

. That children progress at different rates 
according to abilities. 

D. That a child should be placed in the 
group where he can do his best work— 
socially, emotionally, physically, educa- 
tionally—whether or not he has made 
certain grade standards of attainments 
That we should begin where the child is 
and stimulate growth to higher levels. 

. That we are concerned with the under- 
standing of each child, his needs, special 
abilities, and interests. That we should 
guide him in worth-while experiences so 
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that he may adapt himself to his social! 
group in order that he will become ¢ 
thinking, creative, efficient member. 

F. That teachers should measure the whole 
child—physical, mental, social, and emo- 
tional growth, that no one method of 
evaluating pupil progress, such as tests 
should be the sole means of determining 
success or failure or of progress from 
one grade to another. 

G. That if it is unwise for a child to go to 
the next grade, he, his family, and his 
group should be prepared for it in such 
a way that no feeling of shame or pun- 
ishment is felt. All concerned should 
be helped to realize that for well-esteb- 
lished reasons he may be a happier, more 
efficient worker, provided he spends a 
longer time in reaching certain grade 
standards. 


ON THE COMMON SCHOOL 

A patriot is known by the interest he takes 
in the education of the young. . . . Education 
is our only political safety. Outside of this 
ark, all is deluge. . . . The common schooi 
is the greatest discovery ever made by man. 
. . . If ever there was a cause, if ever there 
can be a cause, worthy to be upheld by ell 
of toil or sacrifice that the human hand or 
heart can endure, it is the cause of educe- 
tion. . . . In our country, and in our times, 
no man is worthy the honored name of states- 
man, who does not include the highest prac- 
ticable education of the people in all his 
plans of administration. . . . The object of the 
common school system is to give to every 
child a free, straight, solid pathway by which 
he can walk directly up from the ignorance 
of an infant to a knowledge of the primary 
duties of a man.—Horace Mann. 
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ONSERVATION ix the SCHOOLS 


The school year 1940-41 will see the 
most extensive program of Conserva- 
tion Education since the inception of 
the program that has been carried on 
for several years by the Department 

f Conservation. 

During the summer the Department's 
Educational Service conducted Con- 
servation Summer Schools in coopera- 
tion with West Tennessee Teachers 
College, East Tennessee Teachers Col- 
ege, and the University of Tennessee 
with a total enrollment of 168 teachers. 
According to these teachers, repre- 
senting every type of school and every 
grade, one of the biggest needs in 
the field of nature study and conser- 
vation is more and better reading 
materials for student and teacher alike. 
The Educational Service has decided, 
then, to make 1940 its big publication 
year. A large number of new pub- 
lications relative to every phase of 
conservation are now either being 
mimeographed or are on the presses. 
At the same time large quantities of 
fine publications have been secured 








particularly the United States Soil Con- 
servation meV. Ma Pe 
These bulletins will be available free of 


Service and 


charge to interested teachers. 

As heretofore, most of the depart- 
ment's publications will be distributed 
free of charge. Exceptions will be 
made only in the case of extremely 
costly and beautifully illustrated pub- 
lications such as the very successful 
"Birds of Tennessee in Verse and 
Story.’ Incidentally, this book has 
been so popular that the first printing 
has been sold out and another !0,000- 
copy edition has been ordered. 

Two particularly fine publications 
that will be ready for distribution 
within a month deal with Tennessee 
trees and wild life. The tree book 
will be entitled ''Forest Trees and For- 
est Facts of Tennessee.’ It will con- 
tain illustrations and descriptions of 
nearly 100 Tennessee trees, as well as 
chapters dealing with the relationship 
of forests and soil, forests and water, 
forests and wild life. 

The publication, "Tennessee Wild- 


and fur-bearing species of the State, 
the quail, turkey, deer, bear, raccoon, 
etc. It will be illustrated with four- 
teen beautiful six-color illustrations of 
birds and animals—the most extensive- 
ly illustrated publication the depart- 
ment has ever prepared. These two 
publications will be ready for distri- 
bution by November 15. 

Teachers interested in obtaining con- 
servation materials should write first 
for the "Bibliography of Conservation 
Materials." This bibliography contains 
a list and description of seventeen 
publications now available. From this 
list teachers may pick those publica- 
tions desired and then order them from 
the department. 

The Educational Service is also pre- 
paring a 400-foot sound and color 
motion picture, entitled, "Taking Con- 
servation into the Schools.’ The pic- 
ture will portray teaching methods and 
actual conservation activities in sev- 
eral schools. It should be of real 
benefit to teachers’ meetings and cur- 
riculum groups and will be ready for 
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Fall Science Activities in the 


Elementary School 


EMMA FARRELL 
State Teachers College, Johnson City 


There was a child went forth every day: 

And the first object he look'd upon, that 
object he became; 

And that object became part of him for the 
day, or a certain part 

Of the day, or for many 
cycles of years. 


years, or stretching 


The early lilac became part of this child 

And grass .. . and white and red morning- 
glories, and white 

And red clover, and the song of the phoebe 

— —Walt Whitman. 

The fall of the year offers many op- 
portunities for the beauties of nature 
to become a part of the child. There 
are changes taking place that arouse 
interest and curiosity in all ages. There 
is no static condition, no sameness 
such as brings dullness and monotony 
in study. Numerous flowers are bloom- 
ing, many insects can be seen and 
heard, trees are changing, birds are 
migrating, and the activities of animals 
and people are changing to meet the 
demands of nature. 

Many teachers feel that no plans 
for the teaching of science need be 
made, that it can be left to whatever 
concrete stimuli for study the children 
may bring in. This is true in many 
respects, but the teacher will find that 
she will be more aware of opportunities 
for science teaching if she prepares 
in advance possible nature activities, 
and plans what she hopes to accom- 
plish through these. 

| shall list and discuss some possible 
fall science activities which some teach- 
ers and children have found worth 
while and enjoyable. 

Some schools have found it valuable 
in the spring to make preparation for 
an annual fall fair which serves to stim- 
ulate science activities and study when 
the children return to school in the fall. 
The fair is a fine way of sharing the 
results of the children's creative efforts 
during the summer. It is held for all 
grades as soon as possible after the 
opening of school. Children display 
the things they have collected and 
constructed during vacation. Science 
activities are often represented by such 
displays of the children's own work as 
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flowers and vegetables grown by the 
children; collections of insects, leaves 
wood samples, fruit, shells, stones, pic- 
tures, and other interesting things; in- 
teresting records, curios, and other 
materials secured during summer trav- 
els; simple models and devices con- 
structed by the children; aquariums 
and terrariums built by the children: 
records of the children's observations 
of birds and other animals; booklets 
weather records, nature calendars, and 
diaries of the summer vacations. 

The children will see the pleasure 
and success others have had in their 
science activities at home and «will 
want to have similar experiences at 
school. 

So many changes are taking place 
daily that the group might especially 
enjoy keeping a nature calendar to 
record these changes. On it might 
be recorded the temperature outdoors, 
the time of the rising and setting of 
the sun, changes in plant and animal 
life, and weather changes from day 
to day. Excursions will be needed to 
observe what is happening in insect 





and plant life. Soon the children will 
be keeping individual calendars and 
will become more and more observant 
of signs of seasonal change. 

Some children may wish to make 
pictures weekly of their favorite tree 
in order that their classmates may see 
pictorially how the colors are chang- 
ing. They may want to preserve the 
colors and beauty of the leaves. This 
may be done by pressing them be- 
tween newspapers and using weights 
so that the leaves will be pressed 
evenly. Another way of preserving is 
to dip the leaves in paraffin. 

If the group is interested in identify- 
ing leaves, a classbook may be made, 
using the pressed leaves and writing 
the correct name under each. Such a 
book would make an excellent refer- 
ence book the rest of the year. Chil- 
dren enjoy referring to a book for 
information that they have made them- 
selves. 

To vary the activity the making of 
blueprints or spatter prints adds to the 
interest. You may make _ blueprints 
by using blueprint paper, two pieces of 
glass, and a piece of cardboard. Cut 
the materials the desired size. Place 
one piece of cardboard on a piece of 
glass. Lay the blueprint paper on the 
cardboard with its wrong side facing 
the cardboard. Place the leaf or sev- 
eral leaves artistically and naturally on 
the blueprint paper with the other 
piece of glass over it. Several clothes- 
pins may be used to keep the materials 
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“reading to learn.” 





“Reading to Learn’ 
STOVALL: YOU AND YOUR READING 


GINN AND COMPANY 


165 Luckie St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 


Represented by Thomas M. Woodson 
P. O. Box 246, Nashville, Tenn. 


’ 


A new reading program of planned growth and enriched 
experience that bridges the gap between “learning to read” 
and the requirements of the mature school program in 


You and Your Reading provides a balanced program 
which consists of a wealth of interesting reading selections 
and suggested techniques for developing reading skills. 


The techniques are arranged in cycles, recurring at inter- 
vals, and emphasize—associations, independent reading, 
speed in reading, thorough reading, attention to words. 
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in place. Take it to the sunshine and 
expose for one minute. The print left 
on the paper by the leaves will bring 
satisfying results. 

For making spatter prints, use a 
piece of screen wire, a toothbrush, con- 
struction paper, and ink or poster paint. 
Place the leaf on a sheet of drawing 
or construction paper. Hold the screen 
wire over it and rub the screen with 
the toothbrush which has been dipped 
in ink or paint. The shape of the leaf 
will remain intact on the paper, and 
after practice, the children will become 
skillful in artistically shading the be- 
spattered background of the print of 
the leaf. 

In the study of nature children will 
give leads for branching out in fields 
the teacher had probably not planned. 
One never knows all of the things to 
be seen and found on excursions and 
trips of the individual children which 
will lead to worth-while study. The 
children may find interesting seeds 
which they will want to take back to 
school to examine further. It would 
be worth while to study the seeds 
under a microscope to see the dif- 
ferent shapes. Some children carry 
envelopes with them on excursions so 
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that they can keep systematically the 
seeds they find. They can record the 
place and. kind of plant from which 
the seeds came. This information helps 
them in their study after they return 
to school. 

Another phase of the children's sci- 
ence study might well be rocks. Often 
the pupils will come back from excur- 
sions with their pockets filled. This 
happened in the third grade of the 
training school last fall. The children 
wanted to learn the names of their 
rocks and to learn how they had been 
formed. They became close observers 
of rock formations. They learned to 
detect limestone by pouring a few 
drops of weakened hydrochloric acid 
on the surface. If the solution effer- 
vesced, the children knew there was 
limestone in the specimen they were 
testing. They learned to identify sand- 
stone by rubbing to see if sand would 
wear away from the rock. Other rocks 
and minerals they learned were slate, 
shale, granite, marble, quartz, and 
quartzite. When a specimen was 
brought in that had various types of 
rock in it cemented together, they 
identified it as a conglomerate rock. 
They tried to determine whether their 


rocks had been formed by water or 
heat. The teacher visited the homes 
of a number of children while the 
study was in progress and found that 
almost all of the children had made 
interesting rock collections at home. 
Another interesting study for the 
fall is that of insects and their larvae. 
It is well to have on hand containers 
so that such visitors can be made 
comfortable. The children should feel 
the responsibility of making every ani- 
mal visitor happy which is brought 
into the room for study and pleasure. 
After learning a favorite nature 
haunt, children would enjoy establish- 
ing a nature trail by making signs that 
would lead a visitor to the interesting 
spots or give directions as to the care 
of plants and animals found there. 
Such signs may say: "This way to the 
spring’; “Indian pipes are down here’’; 
"Help us preserve the wild flowers.’ 
Other activities children enjoy doing 
in the fall are making a study of fall 
wild flowers, holding a fall flower show, 
discovering what animals do to pre- 
pare for winter, stocking aquariums, 
setting up terrariums, keeping a diary 
of their excursions and findings, cook- 
ing a meal outdoors. And the reader 
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THE New COMPTON’S 


PICTURED 
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N EVERY 
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OOL SUBJECT 


can think of many others if he has his 
group of children in mind and if 
stops to realize the possibilities of th 
environment in which he teaches. 

Throughout the teaching of science 
one should remember that the sound 
teaching will result from study based 
on the questions and interests of the 
children rather than those of the 
teacher. She may help provide for an 
environment and experience that will 
keep alive the interests and curiosity 
of the children; but after she has done 
that, her wise guidance is the most 
valuable contribution she can make to 
the growth of her children. 
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Write for Prices and Particulars 
T. B. COCKEY, State Manager 
Hillsboro Court Apartments F-1 
21st Ave... South at Pierce Street 
Nashville. Tennessee 


Fr. Ek. COMPTON & CO., CHICAGO 


State Aid for School 
Libraries 


MARTHA PARKS 


Director of School Libraries, State Department 
of Education 


November |5 is the final date set 
for submitting applications for State 
Aid for School Libraries. The full 
quota of $450 to every county will be 
held until then for distribution on the 
matching basis, after which time any 
balance will be allotted to counties i 
the order of application. 

Application for state aid 
made through the office of the 


ust be 
county 


or city superintendent. These officials 
should first agree upon the division of 
funds between the county and city 
chools, elementary and high schools, 
negro and white schools. 

Printed regulations and forms for 
3pplication were sent in quantity lots 
to every superintendent in July. Su- 
perintendents who have come into of- 
fice since that time may wish to write 
Division of School Libraries for 
additional forms and for further ex- 
planation of the regulations. 

Approved booklists have been dis- 
tributed freely by the Tennessee Book 
Company, a wholesale library book 
dealer. 

School officials are urged to take 
advantage of this fund as promptly and 
fully as possible. 
the convenience of classroom 
teachers who may not receive copies 
of the regulations, a summary of the 
state-aid book purchase routine is out- 


' 
the 


For 


ined below: 


BOOK PURCHASE ROUTINE—SUMMARY 
1. Submit application for State Aid (trus- 
s receipt) to Division of School Libraries. 
2. Prepare book order, using approved lists, 
for usual library discount and supply- 
ing necessary information to dealer as pre- 
iously outlined. 
3. Submit book order to dealer for price 
otations, stating (a) that this is a state-aid 
(b) total amount to be spent on this 





4. When quotation has been received from 
Jealer, check for omissions, out-of-print titles, 
editions, delivery charges, etc. 


accepted quotation to dealer 
ith instructions to prepare and mail to pur- 
chaser two copies of the invoice. 

6. Instruct dealer to withhold shipment of 
books until he receives notice of official ap- 


proval of invoice from Division of Schoo! Li- 


5. Return 


braries. 
7. Check invoice for correctness and total 
cost. Amount of invoice must agree with 


funds available. Invoice must total at least 
twenty dollars unless it supplements an en- 
-yclopedia purchase. 

8. If satisfactory, mark both copies of in- 
voice approved, sign and mail to Division of 
School Libraries. 

9. If any titles have been cancelled on in- 
voices because of nonapproval by Division of 
Schoo! Libraries, notify dealer to omit can- 
celled titles from shipment and to substitute 
titles previously selected by purchaser as 
aiternatives. 

10. After books have been received and in 
spected, request county superintendent to 
authorize payment of dealer's account. 

11. lf errors occur in shipment, notify dealer 
immediately. 

12. Submit all invoices to Division of 
School Libraries by November 15, 1940. 


* 
VANTAGE POINT 


Two mosquitoes once lit on the features 
Of two fair and peroxided creatures. 
When asked by what right, 
They replied, "We're not tight, 
We're just seeing the game from the bleach- 
ers.''—Pelican. 
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BOO 


A Stimulus to Reading 
in Davidson County 





WEEK 


Davidson County schools will soon 
observe another Book Week. The chil- 
dren of the elementary schools will 
come in groups with their teachers and 
parents to the county circulating |i- 
brary to see the display of new books 
and enjoy the many original book ex- 
hibits and posters which children from 
various schools have made. To hear 
the new books discussed by the li- 
brarian and to have the pleasure of 
handling them is a long-anticipated 
privilege. All groups visiting the li- 
brary are given the opportunity of 
selecting several of the new books to 
be sent to their schools following Book 
Week. Each child visiting the library 
receives a souvenir prepared by the 
librarian. This consists of an attractive 
mimeographed list of books suitable to 
the child's age and grade. 

Davidson County school library, lo- 
cated in the courthouse, contains 6,000 
books and many pamphlets, pictures, 
maps, and other miscellaneous mate- 
rials which have been carefully selected 
to meet the classroom needs and the 
general reading interests of boys and 
girls in the elementary grades. The 
librarian devotes her full time to or- 
ganizing the collections and to advising 
with teachers and pupils about books. 

A unique feature in observance of 
last year's theme, "Books Around the 
World,’ was an exhibit of book char- 
acters and tiny books which actually 
revolved around the globe. Under the 
direction of the librarian, the N. Y. A. 
assistants made cardboard figures of 
some of the child characters in the new 
books. At the feet of these figures 
were arranged tiny reproductions of 
other books of interest to boys and 
girls. 

Outstanding among the exhibits sent 
by the schools to the library were the 








WAR OR NO WAR 


In either case, thousands of government 
jobs will be filled yearly. Teachers have 
a big advantage because of their training 
and education. $1,260 to $2,100 first year. 
Write immediately to Franklin Institute, 
Dept. K210, Rochester, N. Y., for free list 
of positions for teachers and full particulars 
telling how to qualify for them. 
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ALICE WILKINSON 


Librarian, Davidson County School Library 


following: "The Glory That Was 
Greece''—a collection including a wax 
tablet, a lyre, a music score, a parch- 
ment rod, and a picture show of Greek 
literature; ''The Evolution of the Book’ 
—an exhibit containing duplications of 
Assyrian clay tablets, Egyptian hier- 
oglyphics on papyrus, Greek writing 
on a scroll, Indian picture writing on 
skins, the "Hornbook" of America’s 
early colonial schools, wooden back 
school primers, and many other forms 
through which the modern book was 
evolved; a shadow show of ''The Three 
Billy Goats Gruff''; "Zig Zag Journeys 
Through Music Land''—a study of the 
music of the different lands which the 
fourth grade geography classes visited. 
This included musical instruments made 
by the children as well as the program 
of an operetta given by them; an in- 
dustrial arts exhibit showing a fine col- 
lection of hammered brass; the Perkins 
twins from all lands; "Go West, Young 
Man"'—typical Western scenes done 
by children displayed with the books 
they used in the study of the West: 
"Mother Goose Health House"— 
through whose lighted windows might 
be seen the dressed-up characters of 


health land such as comb and brush, 
washcloth, toothbrush, and tooth paste. 

A few of the books illustrated by the 
children with posters, box scenes or 
special articles were: ''Making Things 
for Fun," "Indians in Winter Camp," 
"Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves," 
"Early History of Nashville,’ “Peeps 
at Abraham Lincoln,” "White Camels 
of the Singing Sands," "The Story of 
Dr. Dolittle,’ "To and Again," "Millions 
of Cats," "Four American Inventors,” 
“Robinson Crusoe," "Rip Van Winkle," 
Smoky,’ and "Children of the Cov- 
ered Wagon." 

The observance of Book Week in- 
spires children to read new books and 
gives them the opportunity to become 
familiar with many types of books. 
During the school year groups of chil- 
dren visit the library to learn more 
about the books and how to find ma- 
terial by using the card catalogue. 
Numerous activities such as acting out 
book characters, making puppet shows, 
library scavenger hunts, and many 
others grow out of these visits. Many 
outsiders, who are not connected with 
schools, visit the county circulating |i- 
brary throughout the year as a result 
of the publicity given it by the local 
press during Book Week. 
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THE GREAT LOVER 
Gently, he pushed her quivering shoulders 
back against the chair. She raised beseeching 
eyes in which faint hope and fear were strug- 
gling. From her parted lips, the breath came 
Reassuringly, he 


in short, wrenching gasps. 
smiled at her. 
Bzzzzz, went the dentist's drill. 





Scene in Davidson County Library 


N. Y. A. Photo Unit 
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For many years teachers of Tennessee 
have felt a need for a selected bibliog- 
raphy of materials on Tennessee suit- 
able for use in the school library. 
This need has been admirably met by 
three Nashville librarians in a mimeo- 
graphed list of materials relating to 
Tennessee. Though admittedly incom- 
plete, this list includes various types 
of printed materials thought necessary 
to facilitate the study of Tennessee 
history and to help integrate it with 
other subjects. The authors have kindly 
consented for the entire list to be 
printed in The Tennessee Teacher. This 
issue contains lists of fiction and his- 
tory relating to Tennessee. Other lists 
will appear in later issues.—The Editor. 











SYMBOLS 
op—out of print, but sometimes 
in secondhand bookstores. 
e—suitable for elementary grades |!-6. 
j—suitable for junior high grades 7-9. 
s—suitable for senior high grades 10-12. 


available 





FICTION 


e BEST, MRS. ALLENA (CHAMPLIN). One- 
string Fiddle, by Erick Berry, pseudonym. 
Winston, 1939. $1.50. 


BLAKE, GLADYS. A Mystery for Margery. 
Appleton, 1940. $2.00. Mystery story for 
girls with its setting at the Hermitage, 
shortly before Andrew Jackson's death. 


jx; BOLTON, IVY MAY. Tennessee Out- 
post. Longmans, 1939. $2.00. A lively 
story of the colonial period in Tennessee 
history in which figure such characters as 
Robertson, Sevier, Andy Jackson, and the 
Indian agent, McGillivray. 


jxs CHAPMAN, MARISTAN, pseudonym. 
The Happy Mountain. Viking, 1928. $2.50. 
(Also available from Grosset, novels of 
distinction. $1.00.) A story written in the 
vernacular of the Tennessee hill folk, of the 
going forth of “Wait-Still-on-the-Lord Lowe" 
to the cities and of his return to tell the 
story of his wanderings and to settle an 
old score. Other stories by Maristan Chap- 
man are Homeplace, with the same setting 
as The Happy Mountain; The Girls of Glen 
Hazard, which centers around the search 
for valuable antique glass; and Weather 
Tree. Two stories of the Glen Hazard boy: 
are Marsh Island Mystery and Rogues on 
Red Hill. For junior highs there are Wild- 
cat Ridge, Timber Trail, and Eagle Cliff, 
present-day stories of Tennessee mountain 
boys and their adventures. 


e& CURTIS, ALICE (TURNER). 
Girl at Lookout Mountain. Penn, 1928. 
$1.50. Exciting adventures of a little 
Yankee girl during the battle of Chatta- 

One of a series dealing with life 


-- 


Yankee 


nooga. 
during the Civil War period. 

j&s FARIS, JOHN THOMPSON. __ Noli- 
chucky Jack. Lippincott, 1927. $1.00. 
Adventures of John Sevier, pioneer and 
Indian fighter. 

s GIVENS, C. G. All Cats Are Gray. 


Bobbs. $2.50. Concerning early days in 
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Tennessee ™ 


Through 


the 


A Classified List of 
Materials Relating 
to Tennessee 


Compiled by 
FLORENCE LEECH 


Director of School Libraries, Nashville 
GLADYS MAYS BEASLEY 
Librarian, Waverly-Belmont Junior High 


MARY FRIEL BROWN 
Librarian, North Nashville High 
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East Tennessee, especially the practice 
law. 
GORDON, CAROLINE. None Shal! Look 


Back. Scribner, 1937. $2.75. A mixture 
of Civil War history and pure fiction, 
which is built around the Allards, a wealthy 
Kentucky family. The book presents a 
proud family ruined by the war, and a 
traditional Southern romance, along with 
the battles of Donelson and Chickamauga 
and a sympathetic picture of Genera 
Nathan Bedford Forrest. Booklist books 
1937. 


GOVAN, CHRISTINE N. Those Plum- 
mer Children. Houghton, 1934. $2.00. 
Humorous stories showing vividly the rela- 
tionship that existed between the Southern 
white folks and the negroes 
of their household. Other stories with 
their setting in Tennessee are Five at Ash- 
field; House with the Echo; Judy and Chris. 


ho wer rt 
who were part 


e&; JUSTUS, MAY. House in No-end Hol- 


low. Doubleday, 1938. $2.00. Story of a 
Tennessee mountain girl whose handwork 
pays for her way through school and with 
other children begins the mountain indus- 
tries of weaving, carving, and pottery. 
Other books dealing with the Cumberland 
Mountains are Near Side and Far; Other 
Side of the Mountain; and Peter Pocket's 
Book. 


\&s KING, E. S. The Wild Rose of Chero- 


e&} KNOX, ROSE B. 


. of the Grass; 


kee; or, Nancy Ward, "The Pocahontas of 
the West." A story of the early explora- 
tion, occupancy, and settlement of the 
state of Tennessee. A romance founded 
on. and interwoven with history. Myrtle 
King Tatum, c1938. $1.50. 


KNAPP, GEORGE LEONARD. Young 
Volunteer with Old Hickory; illustrated by 
Leslie Crump. Dodd, 1929. $2.00. Story 
of a boy who scouts for Jackson during 
the period of the struggle with the Indians. 


Miss Jimmy Deane, 
and What Happened at Pleasant Meadows; 
illustrated by Manning deV. Lee. Double 
day, 1931. $1.75. A story of life on a 
Southern plantation some seventy-five years 
ago and the adventures of the youngest 
Deane daughter and her little black maid. 


MOORE, JOHN TROTWOOD. The Gift 
being the autobiography of 
a famous racing horse. Cokesbury press 
1925. $0.90. The author was state librarian 
of Tennessee, and other of his stories with 
Tennessee background are Old Mistis, and 
Other Songs and Stories of Tennessee; and 
Summer Hymnal, a Romance of Tennessee. 
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MOORE, JOHN TROTWOOD. Hearts 
of Hickory; a story of Andrew Jackson and 
the War of 1812. Cokesbury Press, 1926. 
$2.00. (Grosset, 1927. $0.75.) Exciting 
adventures with historical background is 
this story of the Tennesseans, Jackson and 
Crockett, in the War of 1812. 


MURFREE, MARY NOAILLES. Prophet 
of the Great Smoky Mountains. Houghton, 
1913. $2.00. The Tennessee mountaineers 
are portrayed in this and other titles by 
the same author. In the Tennessee Moun- 
tains and The Young Mountaineers. 


j&3 NICHOLSON, MEREDITH. Cavalier of 


Scot, 


j&s 


e&; WELLS, 


ADAIR, JAMES. 


op ALLISON, JOHN. 


Tennessee. Bobbs, 1928. $2.00. (Burt 
1929. $0.75.) Excellent novelized biog- 
raphy of Andrew Jackson. 

SKINNER, CONSTANCE LINDSAY. Rob 
Roy; the Frontier Twins. Macmillan, 1934. 


$1.75. Story of pioneer days in Tennessee, 
with young Andrew Jackson as the historical 
character, although the action deals mostly 
with the exploits of the McPhail twins. 


SKINNER, CONSTANCE LINDSAY. Silent 
Frontier Scout. Macmillan, 1935. 
$2.00. A story of adventure during the 
colonial period when Tennessee broke away 
from North Carolina and formed a separate 
State. 


SKINNER, CONSTANCE LINDSAY. The 
White Leader. Macmillan, 1926. $1.75. A 
frontier story of Tennessee after the Revolu- 
tion and the plots of McGillivray, the white 
Indian leader. 


STRONG, PASCHAL NEILSON. _ Be- 
hind the Great Smokies; illustrated by 
Heman Fay, Jr. Little, Brown, 1932. $2.00. 
"A city boy returns to his mountain home 
and serves his people. An appealing story 
for boys. Strength and beauty of the 
Great Smokies permeates the — story.” 
Foster-Tennessee Stories. 


TROWBRIDGE, J. T. Three Scouts. Lee 
& Shepherd, 1912. Tennessee during the 
Civil War. 


RHEA. American Farm. 
Doubleday, 1928. $2.00. "Life on a farm 
in Tennessee. A _ story about two boys 
who lived in the hills of Tennessee before 
the days of automobiles"—Graded list of 
books for children. 


HISTORY 
ABERNATHY, THOMAS PERKINS. From 


Frontier to Plantation in Tennessee: a study 
in frontier democracy. Univ. of N. C. 
Press, 1932. $3.50. "This volume is the 
best one in print on the history of Ten- 
nessee up to !860."" New York Times book 
review. 


Adair's History of the 
American Indians; edited by S. C. Williams. 
Ltd. editor Watauga, cl929. $6.00. A 
reprint of James Adair's authoritative ac- 
count of Indians in the South. It deals 
also with early Southern history. 


Dropped Stitches in 
Tennessee History. Marshal! & Bruce Com- 
pany, 1897. Effort to put in readable 
form some facts in very early history of 
Tennessee. Largely about Andrew Jackson. 
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ARMSTRONG, ZELLA. The History of 
Hamilton County and Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee. Lookout Publishing Company, 
cl931. $5.00. 


ex} BOND, OCTAVIA ZOLLICOFFER. Old 
Tales Retold; or, Perils and Adventures of 
Tennessee Pioneers. Smith and Lamar, 1906. 
op at present. 


j&s. BROWN, J. P. Old Frontiers, the 
story of the Cherokee Indians from earliest 
times to the date of their removal to the 


West, 1838. Southern Publishers, 1938. 
$3.50. 

e ELLIOTT, LIZZIE P. Early History of 
Nashville. Board of Education, cl9I1. op. 


GARRETT, WILLIAM R., and GOOD- 
PASTURE, A. V. History of Tennessee, its 
people, and its institutions from the earliest 
times to the year 1903. Brandon Printing 
Co., 1903. Gives account of incidents not 
usually found in more recent books. 


HENDERSON, ARCHIBALD. The Con- 
quest of the Old Southwest; the romantic 
story of the early pioneers into Virginia, 
the Carolinas, Tennessee and Kentucky, 
1740-1790. Century, 1920. $2.50. 


HORN, STANLEY F. Invisible Empire; 
the story of the Ku-Klux Klan, 1866-1871. 
Houghton, 1939. 


e KARNS, THOMAS C. Tennessee History 
Stories. Johnson, c!904. 


e&i McGEE, GENTRY R. History of Ten- 
nessee from 1663-1930. Rev. and enl. ed. 
American Book Company, 1930. $1.00. A 
political history of the state, dealing es- 
pecially with the administrations of the 
governors. The appendix lists various state 
officials from the beginning through 1930. 


e&} McMURRY, CHARLES A. The Tennessee 
Reader. Johnson, cl925. $0.85. Primarily 
a reader, including poems and stories of 
a historical and geographical nature. 


a) 


“ 


MATTHEWS, ETTA LANE. Over the Blue 
Wall. University of North Carolina, 1937. 
$1.00. The period of explorations, opening 
of the Mississippi Valley, and the Revolu- 
tion. The Appalachian Mountains are the 
“blue wall." 


MOORE, JOHN TROTWOOD. Tennessee, 
the Volunteer State. S. J. Clarke, 1923. 
Four volumes. Volume One deals with the 
history of the state while the last three 
volumes are biographical. 


MORTON, JOHN WATSON. The Ar- 
tillery of Nathan Bedford Forrest's Cavalry. 
Methodist Publishing House, 1909. op. 


“ 


w“ 


OGG, F. A. The Reign of Andrew Jack- 
son. Yale University Press, 1919. (The 
Chronicles of America Series, volume 20.) 
$1.50. 


uw 


PATTON, JAMES WELCH. Unionism and 
Reconstruction in Tennessee, 1860-1869. 
University of North Carolina Press, 1934. 
$3.50. This is the story of how Tennessee 
seceded under the leadership of her poli- 
ticians and of the struggle between the 
factions in the State during the war period 
and of the radical rule that followed. 


PHELAN, JAMES. School History of Ten- 
nessee. E. H. Butler, cl889. op. 


wn 


PHELAN, JAMES. History of Tennessee; 
the making of a state. Houghton, 1889. 
Covers the history up to the Civil War. 
"List of authorities’ and index. 
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j ROTHROCK, MARY UTOPIA, Discover: 
ing Tennessee. University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1936. $1.00. Treatment is by 
large topics traced from early times to the 
present. Good bibliography for readings 
in related subjects. 


SKINNER, CONSTANCE 

Pioneers of the Old Southwest; 
of the Dark and Bloody Ground. 
versity Press, 1919. 
Series, volume 18.) 


LINDSAY. 
a chronicle 
Yale Uni- 
(Chronicles of America 


$1.50. 


“ 


SCATES, S. E. A School History of Ten- 
nessee, Second revised edition. World 
Book Company, 1936. $1.60. The author 
has selected the most important persons, 
events and movements and has sought to 
tell of them with richness of detail. The 


Bright Autumn hues, 
of course... but “color” 


heroic pioneer period predominates be- 
cause it is more easily understood, and so 
rich in stories which help to build character. 


WEIDNER, MAUDE. Nashville, Then and 
Now, 1789-1930. Hermitage Publishing 
Co., ¢1930. op. 


WHITE, ROBERT HIRAM. 


Tennessee; its 


Growth and Progress. The author, 1936. 
$1.25. State edopted text for seventh 
grade. 


WILLIAMS, S. C. Beginnings of West 
Tennessee, in the Land of the Chickasaws, 
1541-1841. Watauga Press, 1930. $4.50. 
This book is not intended to be a complete 
history of West Tennessee, but an endeavor 
has been made to show every aspect of 
vioneer life in the section. 








also means variety, scenic thrills, new friends! 


@ Whether you're going home for the week-end or on a trip far across 
the map, Fall travel is at its best by Super-Coach. There’s brilliant beauty 
to enjoy along your route, while you relax in the comfort of your deep- 


cushioned chair. 


It’s the way to see “This Amazing America” best. 


Go when you like—return when you like. Greyhound schedules are fast 
and convenient. See more—you can usually go one way, return another 
without adding a penny to the low cost of your round trip ticket. 























The ] 
GRE THIS COUPON BRINGS YOU NEW PICTORIAL BOOKLET 

[ ¥ HOUND | Let us mail you a good-natured pictorial booklet all about modern 
bus travel, “The New Super-Coach.” To get your free copy, mail 
this coupon to Greyhound Travel Bureau, 527 N. Main Street, 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Name. 
Address 
City. ST-10TE 
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WE, 
THE GUARDIANS 
OF OUR LIBERTY 


By Dr. Marcuerite H. 


o 

Elementary English in Action 

Texts and Your State-Listed 
English in Action Texts 


TRESSLER AND OTHERS 


ENGLISH in ACTION 
PRACTICE BOOKS 


These Practice Books match their correspond- 


To Match Your State-Adopted 


ALBJERG 
Dr. FrepERIc B. KNIGHT 


and Supt. E. J. Woopwarp 





he, the 


ALBJERG KNIGHT WOODWARD 





This book, dealing with a timely and vital subject, is designed to 
promote a love for the United States and its institutions. We, the 
Guardians of Our Liberty traces the history of civil liberties from 
that great charter of libertiee—The Magna Charta—to the present 
day. It tells about the Constitution and the men who framed it, 
and then devotes itself to a discussion of the first ten amendments 
to the Constitution known as the Bill of Rights. 

It defines American liberties as they were conceived when the q 
United States came into being, and it emphasizes the importance of " 
the maintenance of these ideals. Young America needs just such 
a book as this to produce a new civic vitality, a new concern for 
our country, and a determination for better citizenship. 

In an appendix are printed the Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution of the United States. Cloth, 243 pages, with 51 
Grades 7-9. 





ing texts in liveliness, in direct student appeal, 
in vigor of attack on habitual errors, and in 
good habit-forming practices. Practice Books 


for every grade from III to XII. 








9 illustrations. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


29 Pryor Street, N. E., Atlanta, Georgia 


Price, $1.20, postpaid. 








1632 Indiana Avenue 


Usual discount on quantity orders. 


REX L. BURROW, Tennessee Representative 


BECKLEY-CARDY CO. 


Chicago, Illinois 











WILLIAMS, S. C. Dawn of Tennessee 
Valley and Tennessee History. Watauga 
Press, 1937. $5.00. Definitive history of 
Tennessee from its beginning down to the 
Revolutionary War. 


rm) 


WILLIAMS, S. C., editor. Early Travels in 
the Tennessee Country, 1540-1800. Watauga 
Press, 1928. $5.00. Contemporaneous ac- 
counts of some early travelers in Tennessee 
with introductions and annotations by the 
editor. 


7.) 


History of the Lost 
State of Franklin. Revised edition. Press 
sf the Pioneers, 1933. $6.00. Last portion 
>f book aives brief biographica! sketches. 


WILLIAMS, S. C. 


ing for this safeguard are already 
in effect in most of the larger cities 
in Tennessee. Sentiment is growing 
throughout the State for the enactment 
of a measure providing for firesafe 
construction in all schools. 

The advantages of such a measure 
are numerous. 

School boards are keenly aware of 
an obligation to the community to 
throw every reasonable safeguard 
around school children. Firesafe con- 
struction is the first step toward ful- 


filling that obligation. 





petted Education 


Conference 
The Fourth Annual Southern Con- 


ference on Audiovisual Education will 
be held at the Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, 
November 14, 15, and 16, 1940. 

Copies of the program and any 
other information about the confer- 
ence may be obtained from the con- 
py office at 223 Walton Street, 
N. W., Atlanta, Georgia. 


° 
RELATIONSHIP 


Second, firesafe construction is an ray 
a - : ie You're not very bright today, Pat. What's 

Safer School Buildings economic asset. Lower upkeep and in- the matter?” 
"Sure, and it's perplexed | am. My sister 


HARMON C. HEADDEN 


Director of Schoolhouse Planning and 


surance costs will, over a period of 
years, actually effect a saving for the 


who lives in Glasgow, has told me in her 
letter she has just had an addition to her 








i a a 


Transportation community that insists on its use. family.” seater ail de 
aa i a aad, Finally, school districts would be .. aur good news, isn't it? A boy , 
| ha a She 6 protected from the unexpected ex- "Begad, and that's what's bothering me. t 
rural scnools are aestroye y tre, She doesn't say, and how am |! to know s' 
. . pense necessary to replace schools 
generally with a substantial loss to the 4 d by fj bl ad whether I'm an uncle or an aunt?" Pp 
community because it is impossible for estroyed by vrs wi fe adhe a e : 
these structures to have complete in- Upset previous plans tor badly neede h 
uence counene expansion and improvement of the ex- RECORD A 
9g ae : tant lant A sailor went dashing down the pier to a 
To remedy this condition at its ‘Sting plant. boat just as it was pulling out. The boat Fi 
source, it has been proposed that leg- More will be heard about this pro- had moved off three or four yards, and he b, 
islation be enacted making it compul- posal. The thinking school officials = bead eg _ = his head. fl 
sory to incorporate firesafe construc- will watch its progress with interest When he came to, thin hese cone: sell sh 
tion into all school buildings erected and generally, it is believed, with ap- hundred yards from shore. He looked back u 
: i. Case L | ag blinked a time or two, and shouted: | 
in the State. Local measures provid- proval. "Boy! Oh, boy, can | jump!" er 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE FLAG 

The Flag of the United States of America 
has thirteen horizontal stripes—seven red and 
six white—the red and white stripes alternat- 
ing, and a union which consists of white stars 
of five points on a blue field placed in the 
upper quarter next to the staff and extending 
to the lower edge of the fourth red stripe 
from the top. The number of stars is the 
same as the number of States in the Union. 
The canton or union now contains forty-eight 
stars arranged in six horizontal and eight 
vertical rows, each star with one point up- 
ward. On the admission of a State into the 
Union a star will be added to the union of 
the Flag, and such addition will take effect 
on the fourth day of July next succeeding 
such admission. The proportions of the Flag 
as prescribed by Executive Order of Presi- 
dent Taft, October 29, 1912, are as follows: 

Hoist (width) of flag | 


Fly (length) of flag 1.9 

Hoist (width) of union 7/13 
Fly (length) of union 0.76 
Width of each stripe 1/13 


Diameter of each star 0616 


PROPER MANNER OF DISPLAYING THE 
FLAG 

There ere certain fundamental rules of 
heraldry which, if understood generally, 
would indicate the proper method of dis- 
playing the Flag of the United States of 
America. The matter becomes a very simple 
one if it is kept in mind that the Flag 
represents the living country and is itself 
considered as a living thing. The union of 
the Flag is the honor point; the right arm 
is the sword arm and therefore the point of 
danger and hence the place of honor. 

1, The Flag should be displayed only from 
sunrise to sunset, or between such hours as 
may be designated by proper authority. It 
should be hoisted briskly, but should be 
owered slowly and ceremoniously. The Flag 
should be displayed on all National and State 
holidays and on historic and special occasions. 
{However, being the emblem of our country, 
it ought to fly from every flagpole every 
day throughout the year, weather permitting.) 

2. When carried in a _ procession with 
another flag or flags, the Flag of the United 
States of America should be either on the 
marching right, i.e., the Flag's own right, or 
when there is a line of other flags, the Flag 
of the United States of America may be in 
front of the center of that line. 

3. When displayed with another flag against 
a wall from crossed staffs, the Flag of the 
United States of America should be on the 
right, the Flag's own right, and its staff should 
be in front of the staff of the other flag. 

4. When a number of flags of States or 
cities or pennants of societies are grouped 
and displayed from staffs with the Flag of 
the United States of America, the latter 
should be at the center or at the highest 
point of the group. 

5. When flags of States or cities or pen- 
nants of societies are flown on the same 
halyard with the Flag of the United States of 
America, the latter should always be at the 
peak. When flown from adjacent staffs the 
Flag of the United States of America should 
be hoisted first and lowered last. No such 
flag or pennant flown in the former position 
should be placed above, or in the latter 
pesition to the right of the Flag of the 
United States of America, i.e., to the observ- 
er's left. 
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PROPER USE OF BUNTING 

Bunting of the National colors should be 
used for covering a speaker's desk, draping 
over the front of a platform and for decora- 
tion in general. Bunting should be arranged 
with the blue above, the white in the middle, 
and the red below. 

6. When flags of two or more nations are 
displayed they should be flown from separate 
staffs of the same height and the flags 
should be of approximately equal size. In- 
ternational usage forbids the display of the 
flag of one nation above that of another 
nation in time of peace. 

7. When the Flag is displayed from a staff 
projecting horizontally or at an angle from 
the window sill, balcony or front of building, 
the union of the Flag should go clear to the 
peak of the staff unless the Flag is at half- 
staff. (When the Flag is suspended over a 
sidewalk from a rope, extending from a house 
to a pole at the edge of the sidewalk, the 
Flag should be hoisted out from the building 
toward the pole, union first.) 

8. When the Flag is displayed in a manner 
other than by being flown from a staff, it 
should be displayed flat, whether indoors or 
out. When displayed either horizontally or 
vertically against a wall, the union should be 
uppermost and to the Flag's own right, i.e., to 
the observer's left. When displayed in a 
window it should be displayed the same way, 
that is, with the union or blue field to the 
left of the cbserver in the street. When 
festoons, rosettes, or drapings are desired, 
bunting of blue, white and red should be used, 
but never the Flag. 

9. When displayed over the middle of the 
street, the Flag should be suspended vertically 
with the union to the north in an east and 
west street or to the east in a north and 
south street. 

10. When used on a speaker's platform, the 
Flag, if displayed flat, should be displayed 
above and behind the speaker; if flown from 
a staff, it should be in the position of honor, 
at the speaker's right. It should never be 
used to cover the speaker's desk nor to drape 
over the front of the platform. 

11. When used in connection with the un- 
veiling of a statue or monument, the Flag 
should form a distinctive feature during the 
ceremony, but the Flag itself should never 
be used as the covering for the statue. 

12. When flown at half-staff, the Flag 
should be hoisted to the peak for an instant 
and then lowered to the half-staff position; 
but before lowering the Flag for the day it 
should be raised again to the peak. By half- 
staff is meant hauling down the Flag to one- 
half the distance between the top and the 
bottom of the staff. If local conditions re- 
quire, divergence from this position is per- 
missible. On Memorial Day, May 30th, the 
Flag is displayed at half-staff from sunrise 
until noon and at full staff from noon until 
sunset; for the Nation lives and the Flag is 
the symbol of the living Nation. 

13. Flags flown from fixed staffs are placed 
at half-staff to indicate mourning. When the 
Flag is displayed on a small staff, as when 
carried in a parade, mourning is indicated by 
attaching two streamers of black crepe to the 
spearhead, allowing the streamers to fall 
naturally. Crepe is used on the flagstaff only 
by order of the President. 

14. When used to cover a casket, the Flag 
should be placed so that the union is at the 
head and over the left shoulder. The Flag 
should not be lowered into the grave nor 
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allowed to touch the ground. The casket 
should be carried foot first. 

15. When the Flag is displayed in the body 
of the church, it should be from a staff 
placed in the position of honor at the con- 
gregation's right as they face the clergyman. 
The service flag, the State flag or other flag 
should be at the left of the congregation. If 
in the chancel or on the platform, the Flag 
of the United States of America should be 
placed at the clergyman's right as he faces 
_ congregation and the other flags at his 
ett. 


16. When the Flag is in such a condition 
that it is no longer a fitting emblem for 
display, it should not be cast aside or used 
in any way that might be viewed as disre- 
spectful to the National colors, but should be 
destroyed as a whole privately, preferably by 
burning or by some other method in harmony 
with the reverence and respect we owe to the 
emblem representing our Country. 


CAUTIONS 

|. Do not permit disrespect to be shown 
to the Flag of the United States of America. 

2. Do not dip the Flag of the United States 
of America to any person or any thing. The 
regimental color, state flag, organization or 
institutional flag will render this honor. 

3. Do not display the Flag with the union 
down except as a signal of distress. 

4. Do not place any other flag or pennant 
above or, if on the same level, to the right 
of the Flag of the United States of America. 

5. Do not let the Flag touch the ground 
or the floor, or trail in the water. 

6. Do not place any object or emblem of 
any kind on or above the Flag of the United 
States of America. 

7. Do not use the Flag as drapery in any 
form whatsoever. Use bunting of blue, 
white and red. 

8. Do not fasten the Flag in such manner 
as will permit it to be easily torn. 

9. Do not drape the Flag over the hood, 
top. sides or back of a vehicle, or of a 
railway train or boat. When the Flag is dis- 
played on a motor car, the staff should be 
affixed firmly to the chassis, or clamped to 
the radiator cap. 

10. Do not display the Flag on a float in 
a parade except from a staff. 

11. Do not use the Flag as a covering 
for a ceiling. 

12. Do not carry the Flag flat or hori- 
zontally, but always aloft and free. 

13. Do not use the Flag as a portion of a 
costume or of an athletic uniform. Do not 
embroider it upon cushions or handkerchiefs 
nor print it on paper napkins or boxes. 

14. Do not put lettering of any kind upon 
the Flag. 

15. Do not use the Flag in any form of 
advertising nor fasten an advertising sign 
to a pole from which the Flag is flown. 

16. Do not display, use or store the Flag 
in such a manner as will permit it to be 
easily soiled or damaged. 


ADDITIONAL SUGGESTIONS 

During the ceremony of hoisting or lowering 
the Flag or when the Flag is passing in a 
parade or in a review, all persons present 
should face the Flag, stand at attention and 
salute. Those present in uniform should 
render the right hand salute. When not in 
uniform, men should remove the headdress 
with the right hand and hold it at the left 
shoulder, the hand being over the heart. 
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Women should salute by placing the right 
hand over the heart. The salute to the Flag 
in the moving column is rendered at the 
moment the Flag passes. 


SALUTE TO NATIONAL ANTHEM 

When the National Anthem is played and 
the Flag is not displayed, all present should 
stand and face toward the music. Those in 
uniform should salute at the first note of the 
Anthem, retaining this position until the last 
note. All others should stand at attention, 
men removing the headdress. When the Flag 
is displayed, the regular "Salute to the Flag” 
should be given. 

The "Star-Spangled Banner" is now the 
National Anthem of the United States of 
America. It was made such by Act of Con- 
gress, March 3, 1931. 


PLEDGE TO THE FLAG 

In pledging allegiance to the Flag of the 
United States of America, the approved prac- 
tice in schools, which is suitable also for 
civilian adults, is as follows: 

Standing with the right hand over the 
heart, all repeat together the following 
pledge: 

"Il pledge allegiance to the Flag of the 
United States of America and to the Republic 
for which it stands, one Nation, indivisible, 
with liberty and justice for all." 

At the words "to the Flag,” the right hand 
is extended, palm upward, toward the Flag, 
and this position is held until the end, when 
the hand, after the words, "justice for al 
drops to the side. 

However, civilian adults will always show full 
respect to the Flag, when the pledge is being 
given,. by merely standing at attention, men 
removing the headdress. Persons in uniform 
should render the right-hand salute. 
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THE SHIELD 
The shield of the United States of America 
has thirteen vertical stripes, seven white and 
six red, with a blue chief without stars. 


FEDERAL FLAG LAWS 

There is but one Federal statute which pro- 
tects the Flag throughout the country from 
desecration. This law provides that a trade- 
mark cannot be registered which consists of 
or comprises, among other things, “the Flag, 
coat-of-arms, or other insignia of the United 
States or any simulation thereof.’ (33 Stat. 
L., p. 725, Feb. 20, 1905.) 

Congress has also enacted legislation pro- 
viding certain penalties for the desecration, 
mutilation or improper use of the Flac 
within the District of Columbia. (39 Stat. L., 
p. 900, Feb. 8, 1917.) 

SUGGESTED STATE LEGISLATION 

Based upon the opinion of the Supreme 
Court of the United States of America ren- 
dered by Justice John Marshall Harlan, every 
State should enact adequate laws for the pro- 
tection of the Flag. (205 U. S. 34, March 4, 
1907.) State Flag laws should provide as 
follows: 

1. That June 14th, Flag Day, be set apart 
by proclamation of the Governor recommend- 
ing that Flag Day be observed by people 
generally by the display of the Flag of the 
United States of America and in such other 
ways as will be in harmony with the general 
character of the day. 

2. That the Flag of the United States of 
America be displayed on the main adminis- 
tration building of every public institution. 

3. That the Flag of the United States of 
America with staff or flagpole be provided 
for every schoolhouse, and that the Flag be 
displayed during school days either from a 





flagstaff or, in inclement weather, within the 
school building. 

4. That the Flag be displayed in every 
polling place. 

5. That printing or lettering of any kind on 
the Flag be prohibited. 

6. That the use of the Flag for advertising 
purposes in any manner be prohibited. 

7. That the use of the Flag as a receptacle 
for receiving, holding, carrying or delivering 
anything be prohibited. 

8. That fitting penalty (fine and imprison- 
ment) be provided for public mutilation 
abuse or desecration of the Flag. 


Schools for Living 
CURTIS GENTRY 


Knoxville 

“The house was made for man, Ma, and 
not man for the house. Let the boys play 
marbles in the dining room, and the girls have 
their beaux in the parlor, and Grandpa smoke 
his pipe in the kitchen, and everybody raid 
the ice box at 11:00 P.M. if they want to. 
What better use can carpets be put to than 
that children's knees should wear them out 
a-gleemaking, and what are sofas for if not 
for spooning, and kitchen-warmth and cheer 
if not for old folks homing? Use the old 
home up, and get a better product of love 
and laughter and undying memories."—Dr. 
Frank Crane. 

Let's translate the spirit of this es- 
sayist's philosophy into the classroom. 

The school is made for children, and not 
children for the school. Let the boys play 
with their own ideas and explore their inter- 
ests. Adjust your program to theirs. Let the 
girls twist their curls and prime their pretty 
faces to their heart's content. What better 
use can the cooking room, art, music, the 
English room be put than as a place that sat- 
isfies the inner longing of their surging souls. 
Let the schoolroom be filled with an atmos- 
phere of beauty, for beauty and usefulness 
are the same thing; an atmosphere of sympa- 
thy, for sympathy begets helpfulness. Every 
act in the schoolroom should bring a whole- 
some responsive chord in the hearts of your 
pupils. Love these children as though they 
were angels, for indeed they are, as Long- 
fellow said of them: "Ye are the living poems 
and all the rest are dead." What is the old 
school for if not for living warmly, feelingly? 
Use it up. Use it with the burning wholesome 
desires of those priceless bundles of energy 
which greet you every day. Live with them— 
ove them—bury your life in theirs—and the 
product will be happiness for you and a con- 
tented, growing, developing group of young 
men and women, achieving, loving school be- 
cause you have let them live as they learned 
teaching them as though you taught them not! 

That is schoo! heaven! 
That is real teaching! 
e 
DEDUCTION 

The teacher was explaining the meaning 
of the word "“unit."' Picking up various ob- 
jects, she asked what they were, and each 
time received the answer, “a unit." Finally 
she took an orange from her box. 

"And what is this,"" she asked. 

"A unit," was the answer. 

Taking her knife, the teacher peeled the 
orange, and, holding the peeling in her hand, 
inquired: 

"What is this?" 

The class looked confused, but after a time 
a hana went up. 

“What is it, James?" asked the teacher. 

"The skin of a unit," asserted James. 
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I'm a Teacher 

William Carr, in his address at the 
closing session of the A. C. E. conven- 
tion at Milwaukee, gave a message 
that was far reaching in its scope and 
opened our eyes more thoroughly to 
the great possibilities of our profes- 

"| wish that | could persuade every 
teacher in an elementary school to be 
oroud of his occupation. Please notice 
that | did not say conceited or pomp- 
ous. | said proud. People who in- 
troduce themselves to me and to others 
with the shameful remark that they 
are just an elementary school teacher 
or only a teacher of first grade—such 
people give me despair in my heart, 
confusion in my brain, and a pain in 
my neck. Did you ever hear a lawyer 
say deprecatingly that he was only a 
ittle patent attorney? Did you ever 
hear @ physician say: 'l am just a brain 
surgeon?’ | beg of you to stop this 
miserable, humiliating habit of apol- 
ogizing for being a member of the 
most important section of the most 
important profession in the world. You, 
as teachers, can face anyone in the 
world without a feeling of inferiority. 
You should begin now to do that very 
thing. The grandeur of your profes- 
sion can, if you will let it, clothe you 
like a splendid cloak. Pull it around 
you, draw up to your full height, look 
anybody squarely in the eye and say: 
‘I'm a teacher.’ " 

s 

The A. C. E. branches throughout 
Tennessee have done much to help 
others outside the fold to see the ad- 
vantages of being an A. C. E. member. 
This year the state association, under 
the direction of Mary Ellen Fontaine, 
sponsored an educational booth for the 
second consecutive year and was 
awarded a blue ribbon for its being the 
best educational exhibit. The booth 
sold A. C. E. bulletins, approved ten- 
cent books, and the best modern books 
for children. It gave suggestions for 
good reference and art materials and 
took subscriptions to "Childhood Ed- 
ucation."’ The “idea'’ exhibit caused 
a great deal of attention. It contained 
materials that had been used and 
found valuable by teachers, such as 
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Edited by 
4 4 = KATHRYN DOUGHERTY 
experience reading charts, friezes, fin- 
ger painting, maps, and other helpful 
suggestions. 

Putnam County has gone on the air- 
ways by holding educational broad- 
casts over Station WHUB at Cooke- 
ville every month. The A. C. E. mem- 
bers air their views and help others 
to become interested in the workings 
of their organization. They also have 
planned a yearbook which was distrib- 
uted at their first meeting. Their 
theme for the year is: “Democratic Liv- 
ing in the Home, the Community, and 
the School." 


Art Is Life 


Most of us think of art as painting, 
coloring, and drawing. Wanda Penn 
tells us that “art is creativeness. It 
is not just a product of clay and can- 
vas; it is dancing, rhythmic living, a 
laugh, strength of control, swiftness of 
action, an unwritten poem, a song with- 
out words—it is life." 

She gives us some practical sugges- 
tions for teaching art. She tells us to 
teach a child: 

To set a table and keep his things 
put away. 

To recognize home furnishings and 
decorations for different rooms. They 
may learn wallpaper designs and ele- 
mentary furniture groupings. 

To disapprove anything that will mar 
a public building or its grounds. 

To observe types and shapes of ve- 
hicles used in transportation and the 
art used in their designs. Note the 
differences in those vehicles designed 
for family and those for commercial 
uses, and why. 

To notice show windows and the 
form and shaping of advertisements. 

To arrange flowers as to color, size 
and shape, and to select the container 
as carefully as he does the flowers. 

To select attractive gift wrappings. 

To know personal color charts and 
styles as to type. 

To notice hair arrangements and, of 
course, cleanliness. 

To place objects on tables and man- 
tels so that they will balance in form 
and harmonize in color. 

(Continued on page forty-seven) 
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COUNT vour blessings! 
An old record shows that in the early 
1800’s, one teacher in Mass. received 3 
pounds, 10 shillings for an annual salary. 


A we CHILDREN require con- 
crete information at a glance. 1729 il- 
lustrations in THE WINSTON DICTIONARY 
FOR SCHOOLS instantly clarify words that 
would require a paragraph of definition. 


AUTHOQGRAM 


“WILL CIVILIZATION VANISH IN THE 
CONFLICTS OF MAN? ARE SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS IN AN AGE OF SCIENCE TOO 
INTRICATE TO SOLVE? EXPERIENCE 
HAS SHOWN THAT THE “METHOD OF 
SCIENCE” IS THE EFFECTIVE APPROACH 
TO COMPLEX PROBLEMS. OUR SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS MAY BE STUDIED BY THE 
SCIENTIFIC METHOD AND AN OBJEC- 
TIVE SOCIAL SCIENCE CREATED.” 


—Franklin B. Carroll 


AVY SUFFICIENT cause to 
make objective thinking imperative is 
the estimate that the population of the 
world has trebled in the past 160 years. 
Dr. Carroll’s INTERPRETING SCIENCE 
SERIES—Book I, UNDERSTANDING OUR 
ENVIRONMENT; Book II, UNDERSTAND- 
ING OuR Wor Lp; and Book III, UNDER- 
STANDING THE UNIVERSE—develops the 
scientific attitudein the junior highschool. 


READ allabout AMERICA! 
54 Winston juveniles provide true ad- 
ventures in Americanism for Grades 
1-12. Write for “All-American” circular. 


APY SOMETHING to remem- 
ber: 111,422 American soldiers died on 
foreign soil during 1917-1918 in a war 
which cost the U. S. $25,000 a minute 
for actual time of participation. Today’s 
propaganda intensifies the importance 
of vital statistics, charts, and graphs on 
the World War presented in Historic 
CURRENTS IN CHANGING AMERICA by 
Carman, Kimmel, and Walker. 


Athy EUCLID and 1940 meet in 
the new MODERN TREND GEOMETRY, by 
Strader and Rhoads, which will interest 
your most artful dodgers of mathematics. 


van KEEP your history and ge- 
ography classes up-to-date by supple- 
mentary use of a special chronological 
war chart, furnished free upon request. 


ALYY “PROOF ofthe pudding...” 
The overwhelming reception of Easy 
GROWTH IN READING, released less than 
a year ago, is writing publishing history. 
Hundreds of thousands of children find 
reading a joy with this delightful series. 
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Let Us Learn 


and Portuguese 


The unhappy circumstances of the 
past few years have accentuated as 
never before the interrelationship and 
the interdependence of the twenty-one 
Republics of the Western Hemisphere. 
It is hardly necessary to dwell on the 
supreme necessity at this time of a 
common purpose and a common front 
for the furtherance and defense of the 
institutions and ideals which have 
served as the basis of all of the Amer- 
ican States. 

For many years the United States, 
together with the other American Re- 
publics, has been striving consciously 
to participate in the creation of an 
international structure in the Americas 
that will assure the maximum degree 
of peace, harmony, and _ friendship. 
The Seventh Conference of American 
States, held at Montevideo in 1933, 
was an important milestone in the de- 
velopment of friendly inter-American 
relations. Building in part upon the 
achievements of previous conferences 
of this type, it ushered in a new epoch 
in these relations and gave a new im- 
petus to a spirit of inter-American 
solidarity. Succeeding conferences 
have broadened this structure and 
strengthened the spirit which underlies 
it, until today we are happy to possess 
a wide variety of practical and avail- 
able instrumentalities for the political, 
economic, and spiritual defense and 
progress of the American States. 

It is obvious that the permanence 
of this policy depends not merely on 
the political and economic agencies 
created for better relationships, but 
also on the existence of a broad and 
firm conviction in the public opinion of 
all our countries that this type of 
understanding is desirable and that it 
should remain active, vital, and endur- 
ing. In the shaping of an effective 
public opinion, education must play 
the leading role. Any policy of inter- 
American understanding will be fragile 
and precarious if it is not buttressed 
by the force of an enlightened public, 
convinced of the necessity and desir- 

ability of such relationships. The last- 
ing qualities of this ideal must be guar- 
anteed by the coordination of the 
wishes and hopes which spring from 
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Spanish 


CORDELL HULL 


Secretary of State 


the minds of the peoples of the Amer- 
Icas. 

There are serious obstacles in the 
way of the complete fulfillment of this 
great purpose. There are differences 
of language, culture, and tradition 
which separate the American peoples. 
In some cases, there are competitive 





A New Emphasis on the 
American Way of Life 








Dem ( 


ANGELL and WILCOX 


is dynamic and forceful. This new text- 













book tells young Americans the fascinat- 
ing story of their heritage in liberty and, 





in definite terms, contrasts the way of 







life in democratic America with life in 
other countries. It is a new approach to 





patriotism. Civil liberties are stressed, 





but individual obligations and civil pre- 





rogatives are interpreted in terms of 






present-day social living problems. 





More than 200 dramatic photographs 
reveal the American Way of Life. 
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Have you seen 
The Steck ELEMENTARY 
SCIENCE Series? 
The Steck MUSIC Series? 














economic interests. But the Americen 
Republics also have enough things in 
common to make these differences en- 
tirely capable of adjustment and solu- 
tion. 

An ever-increasing number of our 
citizens are appreciating the desira- 
bility and even the necessity of learn- 
ing one or more of the languages of 
the American Republics. It is almost 
trite to assert that ignorance of the 
vehicle of expression of a culture ob- 
viously makes impossible a comprehen- 
sion and adequate appreciation of the 
richness which that culture represents. 
The Spanish language has long held an 
honorable place in the school curricula 
of this country. It would perhaps not 
be impractical to suggest that more 
attention be given the Spanish and 
Portuguese languages inside and out- 
side the limits of the schoolroom; thet 
more of our people tap the great cul- 
tural resources which lie enveloped in 
these tongues. 

At this time, when hostile elements 
from so many sources have brough* 
our peoples together as never before 
we must safeguard this unity of faith 
and of purpose by the use of every 
appropriate means at our dispose’. 
Education, cultural contacts, intellec- 
tual and artistic cooperation are some 
of the agencies which, coordinated 
with the political and economic, will 
give us this assurance. 


* 
Book Week 


(Continued from page two) 
Recent Children's Books, 1940; a reading 
list of thirty outstanding books of the 
year, 100 copies 
Visual Materials: Aids for publicity and 
display 
From Book Week Headquarters, 62 
West -Forty-Fifth Street, New York 
City, there are available numerous 
aids, some of which are as follows: 


Book Week Manual of Suggestions, 1940. . Free 
Poster, full colors. Designed by Maud 
and Miska Petusham $0.20 
Bookmarks, !,000 for 1.50 
The Magic Carpet—A Paper for Book 
Week: A real four-page newspaper, 
100 for 1.00 
Mats for your local paper's use. Three 
stories about Book Week ready for use. 
All three for 
(See Manual for further details.) 
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No man is essential to the world. 

He dies—the world looks on his corpse— 
sighs, perhaps. Another takes his place— 
he is a name on a stone, perhaps. The world 
moves on—repeating its remorseless cycle.— 


B. O. Duggan. 
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PROGRAM 


Middle Section, Tennessee Education Association, Nashville, 
October 24, 25, 26, 1940 


War Memorial Building 

Theme—"‘The South, Its People, Its Culture, Its Problems” 

Thursday Evening, October 24 

Presiding—Mrs. J. J. MONTAGUE, President 

Music—Nashville City Schools, under direction of Mr. I. 
Milton Cook. 
Invocation, 
Announcements and appointment of committees. 
“National Issues.” 
Speaker—National Democratic Committee. 
Speaker— National Republican Committee. ; 
(Five-minute introductory speech for each and _ forty 
minutes for each speaker.) 
9:30 Nomination of officers. 
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Friday Morning, October 25 
Presidiny—Mrs. J. J. MONTAGUE, President 
:40 Invocation. 
5 “Fundamentals in Education.” ; 
W. M. Landess, Tennessee Valley Authority. 
Ellis F. Hartford, Tennessee Valley Authority. 
Music. a a ; 
Address—Mr. B. O. Duggan, Commissioner of Education, 
State of Tennessee. 
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10:20 “The South, Its People, Its Culture, Its Problems,” Dr. 
Doak S. Campbell, leader. 
Panel : 
Dr. Morris Mitchell 
Dr. Archibald Rutledge 
Dr. W. E. Cole 
Dr. Charles S. Johnson 
Dr. O. C. Ault 


Friday Evening, October 25 
Presiding—Mrs. J. J. MONTAGUE, President 
:30 Music. 
:50 “Our State Association.” Mr. 
President, T. E. A. 
5 “Our National Association.” Dr. 
President, N. E. A. 
8:20 Address—Governor Prentice Cooper, State of Tennessee. 
8:50 “Art for Life’s Sake.” Edward Howard Griggs. 
9:50 Adjournment. 
10:00 Reception and dance. 


Wilson New, Knoxville, 
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Harry Clark, Vice- 


Saturday Morning, October 26 
Presiding—Mrs. J. J. MontTAGUE, President 
9:45 “The Taming of the Shrew.” The Avon Players, George 


Selman, director. 
11:30 Business. 


Convention Speakers, Middle Section 


MRS. CARRIE REDDEN 
WYATT is teacher of shorthand 
and typewriting at David Lips- 
comb College with majors in 
commerce and education. Grad- 
uate work at Peabody College. 
Six years’ teaching experience— 
two years in rural school, two 
years as teacher of typing and 
bookkeeping at Blandville High 
School, Blandville, Kentucky. 
One year as teacher of short- 
hand, typing, and bookkeeping 
in Kinard, Florida. One year 
as teacher of shorthand, typing, and secretarial science 
at David Lipscomb College, Nashville. 


DR. FRANK C. JENKINS 
needs no introduction to the 
secondary school people of the 
South. He is a native of Mis- 
sissippi, serving as high school 
supervisor and state curriculum 
director. He received the Ph.D. 
degree from Peabody College. 
For several years Dr. Jenkins 
has been rendering effective 
. work in the Cooperative Study 
of Secondary School Standards. 
At the present time he is the 
director of the Southern Asso- 
ciation Study in Secondary Schools and Colleges. 
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ROBERT CATESBY TALIA- 
FERRO, born in New York 
City, of Virginian parents, April 
3, 1907. Attended public schools 
in Baltimore, Maryland ; the Vir- 
ginia Episcopal School. Lynch- 
burg, Virginia; B.A.. with Final 
Honors, University of Virginia. 
1928; certificate of superior 
studies in history of philosophy, 
and certificate of superior studies 
in general philosophy, University 
of Paris, 1932; Ph.D. in philoso- 
phy (with minor in mathe- 
matics), University of Virginia, 1936. 





Assistant in 
English at Lycee de Rochefort, France, 1928-29. Amer- 
ican Field Service Fellow, University of Lyons, France, 


1930-31. Fellow in philosophy, University of Virginia, 
1934-35. Assistant in philosophy, University of Vir- 
ginia, 1935-36. Assistant to Professor Mortimer Adler 
in the special prelegal course, University of Chicago, and 
member of the Committee on the Liberal Arts, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1936-37. Tutor, St. John’s College, 
1937—. 


Publications : “Plato and the Liberal Arts: A Plea for 
Mathematical Logic”; New Scholasticism, 1937. The 
following translations published by St. John’s College: 
Apollonmys’ Comics, Bkg. I-III; St. Augustine’s De 
Musica; Ptolemy’s Almagest, Bkg. I-V (Bkg. I-XIII 
to be published by Random House in 1941). 
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DR. MORRIS R. MITCHELL 
came of a line of distinguished 
Southern ancestry, born in 
Georgetown, Kentucky, June 23, 
1895. Father: Dr. S. C. Mitchell, 
head of the department of gov- 
ernment and history, University 
of Richmond, Virginia. Mother: 
Alice Broadus Mitchell, daughter 
of Dr. John A. Broadus, during 
his life an important religious 
leader, particularly in the South. 
\ brother, Broadus Mitchell, 
teaches at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
Another brother, Dr. George S. Mitchell, is 





versity. 
an assistant administrator of the Farm Security .\d- 


ministration. Degrees: A.B., University of Delaware, 
1919; M.A., Peabody College, 1925; Ph.D., Peabody 
College, 1926. Experience: World War as first lieu- 
tenant, 315 Machine Gun Battalion, nine months in 
France. Principal of the Ellerbe, North Carolina, rural 
school, 1920-1927. Headmaster of the Park School of 
Buffalo, New York, 1928-1932. Traveled in Europe 
for two years, 1933-1935. Associate in New College. 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935-1938; 
Florence, September, 1939. Author: “Mine Own Peo 
ple” (pseudonym, Benjamin Harrison Chaffer), Atlantic 
Monthly, October, 1925; “Taking Dewey Seriously,” 
Progressive Education, February, 1938, and numerous 
recent articles in Progressive Education and other edu- 
cational journals. 
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JOHN L. HUG, AB. A.M. 
LL.D., educator, editor, lecturer, 
author, was born in Owen 
County, Kentucky. Educated at 
Columbia University, Harvard 
University, Union University. 
Teacher in public schools and 
colleges twenty-two years. Edi- 
tor, Baptist Sunday School Board 
of Southern Baptist Convention 
since 1922 and of Home and 
Foreign Fields since 1932. Lec- 
turer on history, literature, and 
inspirational Member 
and director of numerous ciyic clubs and welfare boards, 
Governor of District 52, Rotary International, 1931-32. 
\uthor, “Outline Studies in Luke” and numerous other 
Office, 161 Eighth Avenue, North, Nashville. 
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books. 


GUY DANIELS _ graduated 
from the University of Kansas 
and received the M.A. degree 
from the University of Iowa. 
Later he took the master of ac- 
counts degree from Gem City 
3usiness College, Quincy, IIli- 
nois. At the present time Mr. 
Daniels is head of the commer- 
cial department in the Benjamin 
Bosse High School, Evansville, 
Indiana. Prior to going to 
Evansville he had taught in Kan- 
sas and Oklahoma. He _ has 
served as state supervisor of the membership campaign 
for the National Commercial Teachers Federation and 
is a member of the Indiana Business Educators Club. 


DR. J. R. WHITAKER joined 
the faculty of George Peabody 
College this summer as head of 
the geography department. He 
is a native of Kentucky and at- 
tended Berea College. Dr. 
Whitaker received the bachelor’s ; 
degree from the University of Presi 
Chicago, the master’s degree "ie,/* 
from the University of Wiscon- , 

sin, the doctor’s degree from , 

the University of Chicago. He © 

came to Peabody after ten years é 

of service at the University of 

Wisconsin, during which period he attained national 
recognition as an authority in geography. 
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DR. ROY G. BIGELOW has 
been a teacher and administrator 
for twenty years. He was edu- 
cated at the University of Mis- 
souri and George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers. He has been 
serving as assistant state super- 
visor of adult education since 
last January. 
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ELLIS FORD HARTFORD is 
principal-supervisor of instruc- 
tional materials of Tennessee 
Valley Authority and executive 
secretary of the advisory panel 
on regional materials of instruc- 
tion for the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. Mr. Hartford re- 
ceived his A.B. and A.M. de- 
grees at the University of Ken- 
tucky and has had additional 
study at the University of Illinois 
and Harvard University. He 
has had fine experience as prin- 
cipal and superintendent of schools and has made many 
significant contributions to the curriculum development 
inthe South. Author, “Citizenship Problems for Young 
Americans”; “Our History Units for Young Ameri 
cans”; and “Visual Aids in American History Teach- 
ing.” 

DR. WILLIAM E. COLE is 
the professor of sociology and 
head of department at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee. Dr. Cole 
is a product of the rural schools 
and county high school of John- 
son County, the University of 
Tennessee (B.S.A.), and Cornell 
University (M.A. and Ph.D.). 
He has been connected with the 
University of Tennessee since 
1930. During this period he has 
contributed a large number of 
articles, bulletins, and books 
dealing, in the main, with vital problems of this area. 
He is the holder of numerous commissions of importance 
and is especially interested in rural-urban relationships. 
both rural and urban planning, and urban and rural 
community organizations. 


DR. GARRY C. MYERS, a 
distinguished educator, has had 
a diversified experience as writer. 
teacher, and public speaker on 
subjects pertaining to child well- 
being. Dr. Myers was forum 
leader of demonstration public 
forums sponsored by the United 
States Office of Education in 
1937, 1938, and 1939. Dr. Myers 
has served as psychologist and 
educational expert of the Amer- 
ican Army and as head, depart- 
ment of psychology, Cleveland 
School of Education. He received his Ph.D. in psychol- 
ogy from Columbia University and has recently traveled 
in Europe studying “Psychology of Social Change.” 
Dr. Myers was one of the editors of “Childhood” 
for the Association of Childhood Education. He is 
editor of Children’s Activities and is head of the de- 
partment of parent education; Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. 
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Language Journeys 
BAKER-ALTSTETTER-PITTS-CRABB- FITZGERALD 


A new functional series with a content of unsurpassed 
richness, organized around daily experiences of children. 
Easy to read and easy to use. Grades 3-8. 


Be Safe and Live 


DERTHICK-SULLIVAN-HENDERSON 


A friendly book which shows the necessity for safe 
practices and attitudes in modern living, also the relation 
between safe living and healthy living. Suggested 
activities apply principles to daily situations. 


Tennessee Citizenship 
STANLEY JOHNSON 


A course in constructive citizenship offering a direct 
approach to public problems and existing conditions in 
Tennessee. Written by a Tennessean for Tennessee 
about Tennessee, this is a book of today. 


Johnson Publishing Company 
Depository: Tennessee Book Company 
172 Second Avenue, North, Nashville 











EDWARD 
GRIGGS of New York is one of 
the most popular and forceful 
lecturers on the American plat- 
form today. He was born in 
Minnesota, of New England- 
American stock, brought up in 
the central West, and differed 
from his mates in eagerly poring 
over history, languages and phi- 
losophy at night after keeping 
the books of a wholesale count- 
inghouse by day. When the 
widow of Leland Stanford, in 
memory of her son, founded the great university of 
the Pacific Coast, Edward Howard Griggs was called 
to fill its chair of ethics. His original thought and his 
intuitive knowledge of human nature gave promise then 
of a career that could not be confined to a single uni- 
versity; but for ten years he continued to teach the 
“humanities,” save for two years spent in the study of 
art and life in Europe. He is one of the few men in 
the United States to bear the title L.H.D., “Doctor of 
the Humanities,” conferred upon him by the University 
of Maine. Colby University gave him the degree of 
LL.D. in 1922, and Ohio University added to these 
Litt.D. (Doctor of Letters) in 1926. He has been for 
many years and is now the president of the department 
of philosophy of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, aiding in planning the program of that great 
institution for adult education. and giving, in the Acad- 
emy of Music. one or more annual courses. 
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SPECIFIC — PRACTICAL — INCLUSIVE 


Improvement of 
Basie Reading Abilities 
By Donald D. Durrell 


Director, Educational Clinic and 
Professor of Education, Boston University 


4 CAREFUL APPRAISAL of improved techniques in 
“4 teaching reading. Methods of determining indi- 
vidual needs and providing suitable instructional ma- 
terials are fully described, with abundant samples of 
usable tests, teaching devices, exercises, and word lists. 
The book answers many questions of the teacher seek- 
ing to provide effective child-adjusted training in 
reading. 
y ex PRIMARY TEST, for grades 2 and 3, of the 
Durrell-Sullivan Reading Capacity and Achievement 
Tests, for grades 3 to 6, is now ready. Durrell Analysis 
of Reading Difficulty is for grades 1 to 6. 


World Book Company 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Represented by Cecil R. James 
GREENFIELD, TENNESSEE 











DESS, assistant director in the 
T. V. A. Agricultural Relations 
Department, was born in Fayette- 
ville, Tennessee, September 13, 
1888. He attended Morgan 
Preparatory School in Fayette- 
ville, and entered the University 
of Tennessee in 1907, spending 
two years there. In 1910 he was 
graduated from the University 
of Missouri with a B.S. degree 
in agriculture. Later he did 
special work at Cornell Univer- 
sity. Prior to coming to the T. V. A. in 1934, Mr. Lan- 
dess was county agent of Shelby County, Tennessee, 
which position he held for fifteen years. Before that 
he was county agent in Hamilton County, Tennessee. 





EKDMUND R. LINGERFELT, 
state supervisor of adult educa- 
tion, Work Projects Administra- 
tion. Born in McMinn County, 
Tennessee. Teacher in public 
elementary and high schools, 
county superintendent, McMinn 
County schools, and city manager 
of Elizabethton, Tennessee. 
Present position since 1936. 
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H. C. BREARLEY, Ph.D., pro- 
fessor of educational sociology 
at George Peabody College for 
Teachers, is a native of South 
Carolina and a student of South 
ern problems. Author of Homt- 
cide in the United States and 
contributor to Culture in the 
South and various sociological 
journals and periodicals. For 
merly head of the department of 
social science of Clemson A. and 
M. College. Rosenwald feilow 
at the University of London. 
1937-38. 


ARCHIBALD HAMILTON 
RUTLEDGE was born at Me- 
Clellansville. South Carolina. 
October 23, 1883. He graduated 
from Porter Academy, Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, received his 
B.S. from Union College in 1904 
and his A.M. in 1907. For many 
years Dr. Rutledge taught at 
Mercersburg Academy, retiring 
only recently to his plantation in 
South Carolina to devote his 
time to literature. He has written 
many works of poetry and prose. 
He has been awarded many honorary degrees and in 
1932 the John Burroughs Medal for “the best nature 
writing in America.” He was recently made poet 
laureate of South Carolina by act of legislature. 


HARRY HENDERSON CLARK holds the LID. 
degree from Lincoln Memorial University: the M.A. 
degree from Yale; and has done three years of gradu- 
ate work at Peabody. He has been private tutor and 
commercial translator in New Orleans, high school 
teacher, high school principal, town superintendent. 
professor in the State Teachers College at Murfreesboro, 
Tennessee, professor in the University of Tennessee. 
high school visitor for the state university for mine 
years, member of the Southern Commission on Ac- 
credited Schools for nine years, and secretary of that 
body four years, vice-president of the Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States, 
vice-president and state director of the National Educa- 
tion Association, president of the South Carolina State 
Teachers Association, president of the East Tennessee 
Education Association, member of the Greenville, 
South Carolina, County Board of Education, summer 
school teacher at the Universities of Virginia and North 
Carolina, professor of education at Furman University 
and dean of its summer school, president of Judson 
College, and now city superintendent at Knoxville, 
Tennessee. 


W. HARMON WILSON is the editor of Balance 
Sheet. He is a graduate of the University of Cincinnati 
and was a member of the faculty there for ten years. 
For three years he was connected with the Chamber of 
Commerce of Cincinnati. Mr. Wilson is the coauthor 
of Business-Economic Problems, Consumer Economic 
Problems, and Business Principles and Managemen. 
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PROGRAM 


Southeastern Section, Tennessee 


Education Association 


Chattanooga, October 18, 19, 1940 


GENERAL SESSIONS 


Friday Morning, October 18 
Chattanooga High School Auditorium 


11:00 General meeting. 
Nomination of officers. 
Announcements. 
Address—“Teaching—Is It Worth the Struggle?” Dr. 
Fred C. Smith, Dean of Graduate School, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville. 


CONCERT PROGRAM 
Friday Evening, October 18 
Memorial Auditorium 


:25 Opening number, Central High School Band. 

:30 Physical Education Demonstration by the girls of the 
City Schools; City High School Band accompanying 

:50 Music by Central High School Band. 

:00 Elementary Chorus, Miss Ruth Weegand, Elementary 
Music Supervisor, ae Ga., Guest Director. 


“3a"%) 


“~~! 


1. Salutation — : x eee Gaines 
2. Boats of Mine________ Lees Miller 
3. Star Lullaby (Polish) _- o ate Treharne 
4. Pop Goes the Weasel_- _______ Schaffer-Kountz 
5. Morning eee cs Speaks 
6. Dear Land of Home eee See: Sibelius 
Announcement of election, 

Announcement of prize winner. 

High School Chorus and Orchestra, Russel V. Morgan, 


Director of Music, Cleveland Public Schools ; Professor of 
Music, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Guest Director. 


l. L’Arlesienne Suite. 


a. Prelude Bizet 
b. Carillon. 
Orchestra 
2. Before the Ending of the Day Thimare 
Chorus 
3. Shadow—March Protheroe 
Chorus of Boys’ Voices 
4. Exaltation Coerne 
Orchestra 
5. My Soul, There Is a Country Perry 
Chorus 
(a) Where’er You Walk Handel 
(b) Night Song Clokey 
Chorus of Girls’ Voices 
7. The Piper of Hamelin Johnson 
8. (a) Dark Water James 
(b) Ole Ark’s a-Moverin Cain 
(c) Tradi Nuka Wihtol 
Chorus 
9. Marche et Cortege—La Reine de Saba Gounod 
Orchestra 
10. The Star-Spangled Banner. 


(First and Fourth Stanzas) 
Elementary Chorus, High School Chorus, City and Central 
School Bands, Orchestra, and Audience. 


Convention Speakers, Southeastern Section 


O. C. ADERHOLD, University 
of Georgia, Athens, Georgia, 
Agricultural and Homemaking 
Groups, attended the University 
of Georgia, completed require- 
ments for B.S. in agriculture 
degree, 1923. While at the 
University of Georgia he was 
editor of the Georgia Agricul- 
turist. Was teacher of vocational 
agriculture and principal of high 
school at Jefferson, Georgia, for 
three years, then was made 
superintendent of schools, which 
position he resigned to become associate professor of 
rural education at the University of Georgia. During 
summer sessions from 1926 until 1930, he studied at the 
University of Georgia, awarded M.S. degree in 1930. 
Additional graduate work was during summers of 1932 
through 1935 at Ohio State University, Columbus. 
Ohio. In 1936 was awarded a fellowship by the Gen- 
eral Education Board. Awarded doctor of philosophy 
degree at Ohio State University in 1938. His major 
activities in the teacher training program have been 
in the fields of curriculum, methods, and apprentice 
supervision. In 1939 he went to Nova Scotia to make 
a study of the adult education program in that Canadian 
province. He is a deacon in the First Baptist Church 
and a member of the Athens Rotary Club. 
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MRS. KATHRYN VANAKEN 
BURNS, Urbana, Illinois, Home- 
making Division, is a past presi- 
dent of the American Home 
Economics Association, having 
been president from 1936 to 1938 
and has been active in the work 
of that association for 
As state leader of home 
economics extension in Illinois, 


many 


years. 


Mrs. Burns supervises the work 





of sixty-three county home ad- 
visers and a state staff of twenty- 
one specialists. Mrs. Burns is a 
graduate of Hillsdale College, Michigan, and had her 
training in home economics at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, from which institution she has her M.A. 
degree. In addition to her extension work, Mrs. Burns 
does some teaching in the home economics department 
at the University of Illinois. Previous to her work at 
the University of Illinois, she had extension experience 
in New York state. She has had experience teaching 
high school home economics and has also served as 


a hospital dietitian. 
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MRS. GEORGIA M. CLIF- 
FORD, St. Louis, Missouri, 
Primary and Intermediate A. C. 
E. Groups, since her childhood 
days in Alton, Illinois, has been 
a “born” storyteller. For fifteen 
years she has taught the courses 
in the art of storytelling at 
Washington University, St. 
Louis. Mrs. Clifford now has 
the enviable distinction of hav- 
ing appeared for fourteen suc- 
cessive summers on the Amphi- 
theatre platform as one of its 
most popular and gracious lecturers. As president of 
the American Association of Storytellers, she has de- 
voted much of her time to improving the art of story- 
telling. Her books, written for both adults and children, 
reflect her technical ability and her deep love for the 
story as a part of human life at its best. 





MRS. MARY GRAVES MON- 
TEITH, Chicago and Nashville. 
Tennessee, Department of Edu- 
cational Service, Rand McNally 
and Co., A. C. E. Primary and 
Intermediate Groups. Mrs. 
Monteith’s undergraduate work 
was done at Wesleyan College, 
Macon, Georgia; graduate study 
at University of Montana, Mis- 
soula; University of Georgia, 
Athens; University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley; University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 
Teaching experience includes elementary classroom, 
principal of rural elementary school, high school 
teaching of English and history; college social science, 
elementary supervision and professor of elementary 
education in a state teachers college. This teaching was 
done in the states of Georgia, California, and North 
Carolina. 





DR. RUSSELL V. MORGAN, 
directing supervisor of music, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Mus.G., 
Northwestern University, 1915; 
Mus.B., Northwestern Univer- 
sity, 1921; Mus.D., 1936; super- 
visor of music, Highland Park, 
Illinois, 1915-16; director of 
music, State Teachers College, 
La Crosse, Wisconsin, 1916-20; 
instructor, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, summer, 1916-21, 1935; 
East Technical High School, 
1920-23; chairman, division of 
music, Cleveland School of Education, 1922-29; lec- 
turer in music, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
summer, 1928; director of music, Cleveland Public 
Schools, 1923-1940. 
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MISS RUTH WEEGAND, 
Atlanta, Georgia, guest director. 
elementary chorus at concert, 
auditorium, was a grade teacher 
in Atlanta then assistant super- 
visor of music, and in 1937 be- 
came supervisor of music in the 


elementary schools. She has a 
B.S. in school music from 
Columbia School of Music, 


Chicago, and an A.B. in educa- 
tion from Oglethorpe University. 
Has a music supervisor’s cer- 
tificate from New York Univer- 
sity. She has studied under such nationally known 
leaders as George Dasch of Chicago, Harold Bachman 
of Chicago, George Wedge of New York, and Arthur 
Kraft, voice teacher, now at Eastman. Has a diploma 
in piano from Evelyn Jackson of Atlanta and one in 
voice from Lula Clark King, also of Atlanta. 





MISS EVA G. PINKSTON, 
Washington, D. C., Elementary 
Principals Group. Graduate of 
Sam Houston Normal Institute. 
Huntsville, Texas; B.S., Pea- 
body College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee ; M.A., Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 
New York; Diploma in Super- 
vision, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York. 
Teacher and principal in Dallas, 
Texas, public schools; taught 
social studies two summers at 
West Texas State Teachers College, Canyon, Texas; 
executive secretary, department of elementary school 
principals, N. E. A. Under her leadership, the de- 
partment has increased in membership from 3,200 to 
over 6,500. At her instigation, the department has been 
holding for the past four years conferences on elemen- 
tary education, and plans are now going forward rapidh 
for the fifth conference on elementary education to be 
held at Harvard University, July 7-18, 1941, imme- 
diately after the N. E. A. convention in Boston. 


A. M. JORDAN, University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, Library Division. Graduated at Randolph-Macon 
College, has taken graduate work at Chicago and 
Columbia Universities. He has taught at the University 
of Arkansas and for the last seventeen years at the 
University of North Carolina. Dr. Jordan’s major 
interests are in developmental psychology. His research 
work has been concerned with children’s interests in 
reading. He has made careful observations of chil- 
dren’s readings in libraries as well as collected the 
opinions of more than 5,000 children on what they like 
to read. 
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City of Knoxville 
Tennessee 


FRED L. ALLEN W. W. MYNATT 
Mayor City Manager 


The city of Knoxville extends a most cordial greeting and welcome to our honored guests 
attending the East Tennessee Education Association. We want you to enjoy all the pleasures 
and attractions that we have to offer, both in the city and in the near-by Great Smoky Moun- 
tains National Park and Norris Dam and Lake. 


We are justly proud of our Public School System with its many novel features—information 
about which may be secured from the Registration Office, including: 


1—The Central Warehouse. 

2—School Shop for repairs to equipment. 

3—Thirty School Libraries, with Central Cataloging Office. 

4—Professional Library for Teachers. 

5—Night School, with 2,500 students annually, and the only accredited evening 
school in the State. 

6—Child Personnel Department, with unusually wide scope. 

7—Clubhouse Museum, being built with N. Y. A. labor. 

8—The New Athletic Stadium. 

9—The New Experimental Psychological Clinic. 

10—Special Instruction for the hard of hearing. 

11—Dental Clinic in afternoons at 309 Market Street. 

12—Stair Technical High School, which operates classes in factories. 


Visit our up-to-date department stores, smart shops and excellent restaurants, and if time per- 
mits you would enjoy seeing our marble mills and textile industries, some of which are the largest 


in the South. 


With the aid of Government funds, Knoxville has two Housing Projects well under construction 
at a cost of approximately $3,000,000—one being for colored and one for white people. Other 
public projects being sponsored with the Works Progress Administration include street improve- 
ments, parks and playgrounds, public buildings and drainage. 


We are very happy to be your hosts again this year and hope we may have that pleasure for many 
years to come. 
Very cordially, 
FRED L. ALLEN, Mayor. 
W. W. MYNATT, City Manager. 
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Grandeur of the Smokies 


In an impressive setting of towering 
peaks and rocky cliffs that echoed his 
voice, the President of the United 
States officially dedicated the Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park on 
Monday, September 2, 1940. The 
rocky cliffs caught his words and fur- 
nished admirable acoustics, to carry 
them to the more than |5,000 persons 
assembled on either side of the "Gap." 

The Great Smokies are the people's 
playground, for the excellent reason 
that more people can reach them in 
ess time and at less expense than any 
other national park in the country. In 
the last three years nearly two million 
ceople have visited this great natural 
playground. 

Native generations, running back to 
the heroes of King's Mountain, have 
known the rugged beauty of the Great 
Smokies, forest blanketed to their tops. 
So have hardy hikers and hunters, but 
until a few years ago this primeval! 
fastness was not easily accessible and 
few motorists would attempt the 
rugged mountain roads. 

Now its main highway swings up to 
the highest point an automobile can 
reach by public highway east of the 
Rockies, almost to the very peak of 
the 6,642-foot Clingman's Dome. 
Smooth surfaced and well-graded, it 
taxes neither driving skill nor motor 
performance. 

Even though the views from the 
roadways make visitors catch their 
breath and exclaim over the primeval 
beauty, the greatest pleasures are re- 
served for those who plan to motor 
slowly to all the different Park objec- 
tives and take a few of the 500 miles 
of well-graded hiking and horseback 
trails to points of interesting beauty 
not far from the highways. 














ELLIS & ERNEST 
DRUG STORES 


1500 West Cumberland 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Delicious Sandwiches and Drinks 
at the Corner of the Cam pus 
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KNOXVILLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


The great stands of virgin timber 
throughout the Park bring joy to the 
hiker and motorist, for the highways 
and trails lead through the most ex- 
tensive forest of unspoiled hardwood 
and virgin red spruce in this country. 
More than 147 tree species have 
already been classified; among them 
the red maple, buckeye, cherry, silver 
bell, hemlock, spruce, yellow birch and 
the giant tulip poplar. 

Mountain streams shaded by these 
great trees sing their call to the fisher- 
man who delights in whipping fast 
water for the rainbow and brook trout. 
Although the fish do not range to 
phenomenal size, due to the fact that 
systematic stocking was begun approxi- 


THE DRINK 
EVERYBODY 





mately six years ago, experienced trout 
fishermen are usually well repaid for 
the hours spent along the banks or 
wading the rushing streams. 

Since hunting is not permitted within 
the park's borders the wild animal and 
bird life is rapidly increasing. As a 
result of this protection friendly black 
bear are frequently seen beside the 
highways. 

Descendants of settlers of Revolu- 
tionary days still live within the Park 
and around its borders. White wood 
smoke curls lazily from the chimneys 
of log cabins where Daniel Boone 
would feel perfectly at home. In 
pioneer cabins within the Park, life 


(Continued on page forty-six) 








Delicious and 


Refreshing 
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Knoxville and Knoxville Merchants 


Members of the East Tennessee 


| 


7 


| 


» | 


_ SCRIPPS —HOWARD | 


TETRIS 


Extend a Cordial Welcome 


TO 


Education Association 


* * * ; 
Knoxville stores have put on their fall dress . . . sparkling new merchandise 1 
is in every window .. . a special effort has been made to display wanted 


items at prices which are attractive. 


Shop the columns of The News-Sentinel . . . be sure to get the special 





"Teachers Edition" of The News-Sentinel which will be handed to you each 
day at the University of Tennessee. In these editions you will find a veritable 


parade of fashion and news of what is new in the stores of Knoxville. 


The Knoxville News-Sentinel 


The Paper with the News, the Ads, the Pictures 
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(Admission only on membership cards to 7:15. 


PROGRAM 


Eastern Section, Tennessee Education Association, Knoxville, 
October 31, November 1, 2, 1940 


GENERAL SESSIONS 
Alumni Memorial Auditorium 
Thursday Evening, October 31 


Afte) 2255. 
open to all) 

Presiding—PRESIDENT Cart T. VANCE, Morristown 

Platform Guests—Officials of Knoxville and Knox County, 

Officers of the Tennessee Congress of Parents and Teach- 

ers, Superintendents who served before 1900 


30 Young High School Chorus. Mr. Joseph R. Still, director. 


7 
7:45 Invocation—Dr. 


“I 
wn 
So 


3:25 “Education’s Part in National Defense.” 


William F. Blackard, Church 
Street Methodist Church, Knoxville. 

Appointment of committees, nomination of officers for 
1940-41, and other business. 

President’s address—President Carl T. Vance, Superin- 


tendent of Schools, Morristown. 


pastor, 


Governor Pren- 
tice Cooper, Nashville. 
“Mexico, the Lady Next Door.” 
(a Countess Karolyi), author and lecturer, 
Mexico, and Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Mrs. Bertita Harding 
Monterrey, 


-35 Adjournment. 


Friday Morning, November 1 
Presiding—PRESIDENT CarL T. Vance, Morristown 
Platform Guests-——-Secretary-Treasurer A. D. Holt (T. E. 
A.), County and City Superintendents, Members of Boards 


of Education. 
Powell High School Glee Club. Miss Mildred Martin 


Patterson, director. 


Announcements. 

Message from the Tennessee Education Association. Presi- 
dent Wilson New, Tennessee Education Association, 
Knoxville. 

Message from the State Department of Education, Com- 


missioner B. O. Duggan, Knoxville. 
“The Outlook for Education.” Dr. Robert Hutchins, 
president, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 


:15 Adjournment for luncheons. 


Friday Evening, November 1 


Presiding—V 1cE-PRESIDENT MARSHALL CLARK, Superintendent, 


~ 


ba 


:30 


745 
15 


45 


Hamilton County Schools, Chattanooga 
Platform Guests—Officers of County and City Teachers 
Associations. ; 
Invocation—Dr. Harry R. Cooke, pastor, First Christian 
Church, Knoxville. 
Announcement — National Education Association. Dr. 
Harry Clark, Knoxville, N. E. A. director, Tennessee. 
All East Tennessee High School Choir and Orchestra. 
Director of Choir—Professor Eric Dudley, Director of 
Cornell University Glee Club, Ithaca, New York. 
Director of Orchestra—Professor George L. Coleman, 
Founder and Director of Cornell University Symphony 
Orchestra, Ithaca, New York. 
Clearing of Stage. Assembly of Platform Guests. 
Award of Certificates. D. S. Burleson, executive secretary. 
“The American Way.” Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, pastor of 
Christ Church, New York City. 


5 Adjournment. 


Saturday Morning, November 2 


Farragut High School Glee Club. Miss Eleanor Alexan- 
der, director. 

Reports—Treasurer—Committees. 

“The Essentials of a Program in Physical Education.” 
Dr. N. P. Neilson, executive secretary, American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, Wash- 
ington, D. 

“Education at the Crossroads.” Dr. Boyd H. Bode, pro- 
fessor of education, Ohio State University, Columbus. 
Report of Elections Committee—Induction of Officers for 
1940-41. 

Adjournment. 

(Football Game — Shields-Watkins Field — Tennessee vs. 
Louisiana State University. Half-prices—$1.50 for west- 
end seats, $1.25 for east-end seats—for teachers who bring 
their FE. T. E. A. membership card.) 
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TO KNOXVILLE ADVERTISERS 








nessee Teacher. 


Thanks again. 











The Knoxville Teachers’ League appreciates your purchases 
of space in the E. T. E. A. Convention issue of The Ten- 


Our official representatives will call on you next year. 


KNOXVILLE TEACHERS' LEAGUE 


Thomas N. Johnston, President 
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Convention Speakers, Eastern Section 


HARRY A. CARPENTER, STOWELL C. GODING, Pro- 
Specialist in Science, Rochester fessor of French and Music. 
Na- Massachusetts State College. 

Amherst; A.M., Harvard Uni- 





Schools. President of the 


tional Association for Research ; : 

igs a e versity, 1926; summer. study. 
in Science Teaching. Member paris and Boston Universitv: 
ot the National Science Com M.S.C.,  Middleburry French 
mittee of the Science Depart- School; Smith College, School 
ment, National Education Asso- of Music. Member of Phi Beta 


Kappa. Phi Kappa Phi, Kappa 


ciation; member of the Board of : : 
Phi Kappa. Author of articles 





Directors of the American oT : er ” 

ie ‘e tgiee in Phe French Review. 

Science eachers Association ; Modern Language Journal. 

fellow of the American Associa- ‘The Amherst Record.” Presi- 

tion for the Advancement of dent of the New England Modern Language -\ssocia- 


Science: member and former tion, 1937. Dr. Goding will address the Modern Lan- 
; : ae euage Department on the subject. “Neglected Treas- 
counselor of the American Chemical Society; member °° °,, J ss j 
5 ures. 
of the American .\ssociation of School Administrators : 
: . : \. H. TIBBETTS, Superintendent, Manhasset Schools 

member of committee that wrote syllabus in general re se, m . exten it: 

; ; ; mes : Manhasset. New York. Superintendent Tibbetts will 
science . > -“]- Qt. > , . ~arB le ae + : 6 7 > 
science for New York State, which syllabus has in- address the Art Department on “Art and How It Fune- 
fluenced the teaching of general science in other parts tions in the Manhasset Schools.” and the Curriculum 


of the country. Coauthor of series of elementary Department on “A School Man’s View. 


DR. RUTH STOKES, Professor of Mathematics. 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina. — Dr. 
: Lan’ Stokes will address the Mathematics Department on 
in tenth-year biology. Has traveled widely in United = “(Coyctruction and Use of Models in High School 


science books in the elementary school, series of science 


books for the junior high school grades, and textbook 


States, Alaska, Europe, the Orient. and South America. Geometry.’ 


“©, Selly ARCH PRESERVER 
if SHOES 4 












~ FASY ON YOUR EYES 

New colors ... new 
heels . . . new swooping 
top-lines — they are easy 
on your eyes in Selby 
Arch Preservers. 


EASY ON YOUR PURSE 

Here are the fine ma- 
re terials that defy hard 
$9.75 and $10.50 wear. Yes, Selby Arch 
Preservers are your smaft- 
est economy ! 


EASY ON YOUR FEET 
Their exclusive Arch 
Preserver features keep 
your feet fit as a fiddle 
. let you take life easy. 





See the new styles today. As advertised 
| KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE in the Ladies’ Home Journal 
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MRS. BERTITA CARLA ae ~ ae ——— 
CAMILLE LEONARZ DE 
HARDING (a_ Countess 
Karolyi). author, lecturer, and 
musician: born Nuremberg, | 

Bavaria. Germany ; daughter of R E G A S 
Don Emilio Leonarz and Coun- 
tess Sarolta Leonarz ; educated in 
Philadelphia and two _ foreign 
universities ; graduated in music, 
National University and Conser- * 
vatory, Mexico City; married 
Jack Ellison de Harding, of 
Manchester. England; natural- 


ized United States citizen, 1927; has appeared on the 








: Mexican and \merican concert stage since 1927 ; singer Air Conditioned 
of Hungarian and Spanish folk songs: sings in five 
different languages; educated for concert stage and 
played Paganini at nine; was offered the role of Carmen 
" by ‘the Mexico City Opera Company; although a dis-_ || * 


tinguished musician, she has become a lecturer of out- 
standing rank and a literary sensation as a writer; is 
the author of three well-known books, one a best seller— | 
“Royal Purple.” “Golden Fleece.” and “Phantom 
Crown,” from which she prepared the famous motion 
picture “Jaurez.” As a speaker she is an authority on 
Mexican affairs. She portrays in a thrilling way the life 


318 North Gay Street 


Knoxville’s Finest Cafe 


em - ag R an 














LS. - a : . a, 
"i of Empress Carlotta of Mexico, and the story of ill- || 
in fated Archduke Maximilian. She will address the || 
: Thursday evening General Session on the subject, || 
“Mexico, the Lady Next Door.” ———— 
= a a Ney — 





DR. ROBERT MAYNARD 
HUTCHINS, LL.B., Yale, 
1925 ; LL.D., West Virginia Uni- 
versity, Lafayette College, and 
Oberlin College, 1929; Williams 
College. 1930; Berea College, 
1931; Harvard University, 1936; 
Tulane University, 1938. Mas- 
ter of English and History, Lake 
lacid School, New York, 1921- 
23; secretary Yale University, 
1923-27; lecturer, Yale Law 
School, 1925-27; acting dean, 
1927-28; dean, 1928-29; profes- 
sor of law, 1927-29; president of the University of 
Chicago since 1929. Served in the ambulance service. 
United States Army, 1917-19; Italian Army, 1918-19. 
Decorated with Croce di Guerra (Italian), 1918; officer 
of the Legion of Honor, 1938. Member of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, Connecticut Bar Association, Phi 
Beta Kappa, Order of the Coif; honor member of the 
Chicago Bar Association. Clubs—Yale, Century Asso- 
ciation, New York; Authors (London); University, 
} Union League, Chicago, Quadrangle, Commercial, and 
Tavern (honorary). Author of “No Friendly Voice,” 
1936; “The Higher Learning in America,” 1936; an 


outstanding lecturer, writer, and contributor on educa- | . 
tional and other subjects. Dr. Hutchins will address | ROYAL CROWN BOTTLING CO. 
j KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 


the Friday morning General Session on the subject, 
— ; “The Outlook for Education.” een = ee - = 


Taste Test Winner! 
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PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEMS 
RENTALS and REPAIRS 
Radio & Sound Service 
15 Emory Park 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
Albert R. Simpson, Manager 











MAX FRIEDMAN 


Jeweler 
304 South Gay Street 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
Phone 3-5187 








SCHRIVER BROTHERS 


514 Gay Street 
Knoxville’s Leading Men’s Store 

















RABBI JULIUS MARK, graduate student, University 
of Chicago; LL.D., Cumberland University, 1936. 
Rabbi, Vine Street Temple, Nashville, since 1926. Has 
visited, lectured, and written on principal countries of 
Europe, also Egypt and Holy Land; observer at World 
Economic Conference, London, 1933. Member of the 
National Economic Council, Central Conference of 
American Rabbis (chairman of the committee on reli- 
gious work in universities), sponsor of the National 
Conference on Birth Control; vice-president of the 
Association for the Relief of Ex-Convicts; member of 
the Executive Committee of the Tennessee Conference 
on Child Health and Protection; director of the Ten- 
nessee Children’s Home, Nashville. Member of the 
National Guild of Book Reviewers, Foreign Policy As- 
sociation, Theta Phi, Zeta Beta Tau (honorary). Mem- 
ber of B’nai B’rith (ex-president, chairman cultural 
advancement committee). Contributing editor of Ob- 
Lecturer Jewish Chautauqua Society, Rural 
Church School of Vanderbilt University School of Re- 
ligion. 





server. 








DR. ALFRED ISAAC 
ROEHM, Ph.D., University of 
Chicago, 1910; Professor of 
Modern Languages, Wisconsin 
State Normal School, Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin, 1910-17; 
of the Teaching of Modern Lan- 
guages, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, 
1919. Member of the Modern 
Language Association of Ameri- 
ca, Linguistic Society of Amer- 
National Bureau of Edu- 
(or- 
ganizer), Kappa Delta Pi. Decorated by French gov- 
ernment with Plames Academique, also title Officer de 
l’Academie. Author of “Practical Beginning German,” 
1915; “Laboratory Method in French,” 1925 ; “Labora- 


Professor 


since 





ica, 


cational Correspondence 


tory Manual for French Grammar,” 1927. 


of textbooks in English, French, and Spanish. 











Preparedness naturally looms large upon the 


national scene. Yet as individuals, we should not 
overlook the importance of Individual Prepared- 


ness against the unexpected. 


Life... Accident ... Sickness . 


Chattanooga 





“NATIONAL SECURITY” Is 


- Hospital wr Group Insurance 


MAKING A COMPLETE PATTERN OF PERSONAL PROTECTION WE CALL 





PROVIDENT LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


Since 1887 


on Every Tongue... 


For more than a half-century the Provident, a 
Tennessee institution, has been providing Indi- 
vidual Preparedness programs, many of them 
specially created for the teachers of our state. 


Tennessee 
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DR. RALPH W. SOCKMAN, — = . 
clergyman; Ph.D., Columbia | 


University, 1917; D.D., Ohio || © MEET YOUR FRIENDS HERE 


Wesleyan University, 1923: 

LL.D., Dickinson College, Car- ys 
lisle, Pennsylvania, 1930; D.D.,_ |} pap W « 

New York University, 1932, 

Wesleyan University, 1934; 

L.H.D., Rollins, 1937; Litt.D.., CAFETER IA 
Florida Southern College, 1937. 


Intercollegiate secretary of the KN LE 
Y. M. C. A., 1911-13; president |} IN OXVIL 


of the Federation of Churches. | Private Dining Rooms for Parties and Banquets 
New York City, 1927-29; di- || from 10 to 500 | 
rector of Union Theological Seminary, New York Uni- EE ————————————————————————_—— 
versity, New York Medical College, also Board of 
Foreign Missions of M. E. Church; successor to the 
late Dr. S. Parkes Cadman as Minister of the National rs wens ee 
Radio pulpit. Member of Phi Beta Kappa. Delta Sigma ey 
' Rho, Phi Delta Theta. Author of “The Revival of the 
Conventual Life in the Church of England in the coon 
| Nineteenth Century,” 1917; “Suburbs of Christianity 


i 





a al 


—— 























ec SMe ANAT TGF 


and Other Sermons,” 1924; “Men of the Mysteries,” 
1927 ; “Morals of Tomorrow,” 1931; “The Unemployed 
Carpenter,” 1933; “Paradoxes of Jesus,” 1937; “Re- 
coveries of Religion,” 1937; “Live for Tomorrow,” 





> 1939. As a student of international affairs, he imper- Bee A é 8 
a ally i . — slitics “— sociz Q 

onall; interprets current political, economic, ind social We F- epper Bottling Company 
ora- problems in terms of the moral obligations which the ? pew 

hor | United States and other countries face today. He will KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 

address the Friday evening General Session on the sub- 
ject. “The American Way.” 

















DR. WILLIAM S. GRAY, Pro- | HOTEL FARRAGUT 


tessar of Education and Execu- FARRAGUT OPERATING CO., Props. 
tive Secretary of the Committee 


on the Preparation of Teachers, || Direction, ROBERT R. MEYER 
University of Chicago; Ph.D., || 
University of Chicago, 1916; || a | 
Assistant in Education, Uni- ]| 
versity of Chicago, 1915-16; As- 
sistant Professor, 1917; Asso- |) 

ciate Professor, 1918; Professor || . , 
since 1921; Dean, 1917-31, Col- || Bath, Radio, and Electric 
lege of Education. Member of 
the \merican Association for the 
Advancement of Science, the 
American Educational Research Association, American MODERN EUROPEAN | 
Association of University Professors, National Society | 
of College Teachers of Education, and other profes- FIREPROOF 
sional organizations. Author of “Studies of Elementary 
School Reading Through Standardized Tests,” “Reme- | 
dial Cases in Reading—Their Diagnosis and Treatment,” . 
“The Improvement of Reading: An Experimental 
Study,” “The Reading Interests and Habits of Adults,” 


“What Makes a Book Readable,” “Recent Trends in KNOXVILLE 
Reading,” “Reading in General Education.” Dr. Gray 

will address the A. C. and Intermediate Departments, | TENNE S SEE 
the Elementary Principals Department, and the Edu- 
cation for the Exceptional Child Department. 


300 Rooms Each with Individual 
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MORTICIANS 





414 CHURCH AVENUF, WEST 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 














AVONDALE 


Homogenized 
Vitamin D Milk 


We 





recommend these products 
for general use and es pecial- 


mittee |) for 
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AVONDALE FARMS 


<RIM-KO 
ena CREAMERY 


(Chocolate Milk) 




















DR. HANOR A. WEBB, Ph.D., 
George Peabody College for 
Teachers, 1920; has been on 
staff of George Peabody College 
for Teachers for nearly a quarter 
of a century, in the fields of 
chemistry and science education. 
Fellow of American Association 
for the Advancement of Science : 
has been Chairman of the 
Science Instruction Division, Na- 
tional Education Association ; 
President of the National Asso- 
ciation for Research in Science 
Vice-President, National Council on Ele- 
Editor of Current Science for thir- 
teen years; contributor to Childcraft, Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia, and other publications. Science 
Editor of Education; 
Education. 





Peaching ; 
mentary Science. 


on editorial board of Science 


DR. HUBERT McNEILL 
POTEAT, Ph.D., Columbia 
University, 1912; Professor of 
Latin, Wake Forest College. 
since 1912; Columbia (summer 
sessions) since 1924. Member of 
Classical Association of the Mid- 
dle West and South, British 
Classical Association, American 


Philological Association, Kappa 


Alpha, Omicron Delta Kappa. 
Phi Beta Kappa. Mason, Past 
Grand Master of the Grand 
Lodge of North Carolina; 


“Repetition in 


Shriner (Past Potentate). Author of 


Latin Poetry,” 1912; “Selected Letters of Cicere,” 
1916, second edition, 1931; “Practical Hymnology,” 
1921; “Selected Epigrams of Martial,” 1931; “Selected 


Letters of Pliny,” 1937; “T. Livius Narrator,” 1938. 











Travel by Bus to E. T. E. A. 


Convention 


Frequent, Dependable Service 


| TENNESSEE COACH CO. 


510 Sevier Avenue 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 








“Welcome Teachers’ 


We specialize in fitting the hard-to-fic foot 
Sizes 2 to 10—AAAAA to C 


Naturalizer Shoes Exclusive with Us 


* 


BROWN’S BOOTERIE 


“Beautiful Shoes” 
Across from the S & W 
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EXCLUSIVE TILEXCLUSIE FURRIERS _/' 
oem SOUTH GAY 
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| Compliments of 


TODD & ARMISTEAD 
COMPANY 


Knoxville’s Leading Prescription Store 
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DR. N. P. NEILSON, Head 
of the Department of [hysical 
Education, Leland — Stanford 
University ; Executive Secretary 
of the Department of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion of the National Education 
Association since 1938; Ph.D., 
University of California, 1936. 
State Supervisor of Physical 
Education, California, 1926-28 ; 
chief of the Division of Health 
and Physical Education, Cali- 
fornia, 1928-34; Associate Pro- 
fessor of Physical Education and Hygiene, Stanford 
University, 1934-38. Coauthor of “A Health Program 
for Elementary Schools,” 1935; “Physical Education 
for Elementary Schools,” 1930; “Achievement Scales 
in Physical Education Activities for Boys and Girls 
in Elementary and Junior High Schools,” 1934; 
“Achievement Scales in Physical Education for Second- 
ary School Boys,” 1936; “Achievement Scales in Physi- 
cal Education for High School Girls and College 
Women,” 1937; “The Challenge to Education,” 1937. 
Member of three committees of White House Confer- 
ence, 1930; Council of the American Physical Education 
\ssociation; chairman, National Study Committee on 
Professional Education in Health and Physical Educa- 
tion, 1931-38. Dr. Neilson will address the Saturday 
morning General Session on the subject, “The [ssen- 
tials of a Program in Physical Education.” 


DR. A. H. EDGERTON, Di- 
rector of Vocational Guidance 
and Professor of Guidance, 
University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son; Ph.D., 1925, Columbia 
University; Head, Department 
of Arts, Eastern [llinois State 
Teachers College, Charleston, 
1913-14; Supervisor, Panama 
Public Schools, Canal Zone, and 
Director, Apprentice Education, 
1914-16; experimental teacher, 
Lincoln School, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1917- 
Editor, Popular Science Monthly lesson sheets 
(part time). 1917-20; Assistant Professor, Vocational 
Mducation, Indiana University, 1920-21; Supervisor of 
Guidance. Vocational Information and Counseling, 
board of Education, Detroit, Michigan, and lecturer. 
University of Michigan, 1921-23 ; supervising instructor, 
Columbia University, 1923-24; Chairman, Department 
of Industrial Education and Applied Arts and Professor 
of Education, University of Wisconsin, 1924-28. Presi- 
dent, National Vocational Guidance Association, 1928. 
Member, Alpha Sigma Phi, Phi Sigma Phi, Phi Delta 
Kappa. .\uthor of “Opportunities and Requirements 
in Local Occupations,” 1923; “Industrial Arts and Pre- 
vocational Education in Junior High School,” 1922: 
“Industrial Arts in Our Elementary Schools,” 1923: 
“Vocational Guidance and Counseling,” 1926; “Our 
Civic Life” (with E. F. Faith), 1938: “Your Life 
Career Outlook,” 1939; “Guidance in Operation,” 1939. 
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| “Unless It Becomes You 


It Will Not Become Yours” 
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“Where Smart Knoxville Buys” 



































Victor 
A WIDER 


TEACHING 
RANGE 


Only in Victor Equip- 
ment can educators find 
all of the multiple uses 
that meet the modern 
demands in Visual Edu- 
cation of today and to- 
morrow. All this is 
possible from one basic 
unit that will serve 30 
or 3,000 students. 





Clearest Pictures—Unequaled Superb Sound—Public Address 
System—Phono Record Turntable—all with easy portability—are 
but a few of the important features and applications of Victor 
Equipment. 





NEW LOW PRICES! EASY LONG-TERM FINANCE PLANS! 
WRITE OR COME IN FOR A DEMONSTRATION 


FRANK L. ROUSER CO. 


317 W. CHURCH AVENUE . . . KNOXVILLE 
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Buy Everything Musical 
from 
CLARK & JONES 


IN KNOXVILLE 

















|S. B. NEWMAN & CO. 





Service Purity 


GALO 


PRODUCTS COMPANY 
1410 North Sixth Avenue 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 


TEACHERS’ SUPPLIES 


617 South Gay Street 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 























DR. H. T. PARLIN, Dean of 


the College of Arts and Sciences, 


University of Texas, Austin; 
Ph.D., University of DPennsyl- 
vania, 1908. Instructor of Eng- 
lish, University of Texas, 1908; 
\ssistant Dean of the College of 
\rts and Sciences, 1913; Pro- 
fessor, 1923; Dean, 1928. Served 
briefly at two different times as 
\cting President of University 
of Texas. Sponsor of a new 
curriculum for B.A. degree in 


University of Texas, providing 


a strictly cultural course of study covering four years, 


open only to high-grade students and allowing few elec- 


tives from professional fields. Member of Phi Beta 


Kappa and Delta Tau Delta. Received the Harrison 


Fellowship from the University of Pennsylvania. 


DEANE. G. CARTER, MLS., 


lowa State College, 1915; sales- 
man and correspondent, James 
Manufacturing Company, Fort 
Atkinson, Wisconsin, 1915-16; 
Instructor of Agricultural Engi- 
neering, lowa State College, 
1916-19; Associate Professor of 
Agricultural Engineering, North 
Carolina State College, 1919-20; 
operated farm in Minnesota, 
1920-22; Professor of Agricul- 
tural Engineering, University of 


\rkansas, since 1922. Fellow of 


\merican Society of Agricultural Engineers. Memberg 
of Phi Kappa Psi, Tau Beta Pi, Alpha Zeta ( High 


Council). Coauthor (with W. 


A. Foster) of “Farm 


Buildings,” 1922. Author of many articles. bulletins, 


and extension service circulars. 

















to individuals alone. 


THE 
BAN 


MEMBER FEDERAL 
DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE 
CORPORATION 





This is the bank for the INDIVIDUAL... 
OUR business, and for that reason, so many people do their banking 
here. Our entire banking setup" is geared to the needs of the 
individual, catering solely to the individual. Our facilities are complete 


. our services are streamlined to serve YOU. No small wonder 


Fe 


the bank designed for YOU! 





that loans of over three and a half million dollars annually are made 
Won't 


of Knoxville’s most modern banking plant? 


flan Sank of Kasil, 


INDIVIDUAL 


the individual's business is 


you call by for a friendly chat, for a tour 
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TEACHERS 


Welcome to Our Store 
ALL WOOL SUITS AND OVERCOATS 


$16.50 
GLEN-MORE CLOTHES 


22 East Market Square 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 











PARK HOTEL 


“A Hotel You Will Like’ 
Walnut Street at Union Avenue 
| 150 Rooms with Bath 


MODERN GARAGE aznd 
CONVENIENT PARKING LOT - 


Direction, EMORY H. COPPEDGE 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 


























MRS. MAY HILL ARBUTH- 
NOT, Associate Professor of 
Education, Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, Ohio ; de- 
grees from the University of 
Chicago and Columbia Univer- 
sity. Member of Pi Lambda 
Theta and Phi Beta Kappa. Re- 
view Editor of children’s books 
for magazine Childhood Educa- 


tion; contributor to The Ele- 
mentary English Review and 
Parent’s Magazine. Coauthor 


with Dr. William S. Gray of the 


é e? = . 
| new revision of the Elson-Gray Readers. 


MISS SARA ELIZABETH 
MILNER, Graduate of Girls’ 
High School, Atlanta, Georgia, 
and of Southern Business Uni- 
versity, Atlanta ; holds certificate 
from Atlanta Conservatory of 
Music; Member of Atlanta As- 
sociation of School Secretaries, 
Georgia Association of School 
Secretaries, National Association 
of School Secretaries; Past- 
President of Atlanta Association 
of School Secretaries; District 
Organizing Chairman of Georgia 
Association of School Secretaries. 
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COMPLETE SCHOOL SERVICE 


In Audio-Visual Education 


Ask for FREE Demonstration 





Featurin g—Lo w-Cost 


FILMOSOUND 


16 mm. Projectors by Bell and Howell 


SNAP SHOP 


CAMERA CENTER 


615 South Gay Street KNOXVILLE 


WELCOME 


To the South’s Largest and Finest 
Jewelry Store 


CHOOSE YOUR 


JEWELRY 


and 


GIFTS 


From the Largest and Most Complete 
Stock in the Entire Southland 


“It’s Easy to Pay—The Royal Way” 


ROYAL 
JEWELERS 


Eighteen Years Serving East Tennessee 


504 SOUTH GAY STREET 
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DR. JOHN C. WRIGHT, Sc.D., in Education, Stout 
Institute, Menomonie, Wisconsin, 1926; Director of 
Vocational Instruction, Kansas City, Missouri, 1913-38; 
with the Federal Board of Vocational Education from 
1917; Director, 1922-33; now Assistant Commissioner 
for Vocational Education, United States Office of Edu- 
Architect and builder in Kansas City six years. 
Special agent for war training, 1918. Member of the 
“Automotive Repair” (four volumes). Coauthor of 
“Automotive Construction and Operation,” “Super- 
vision of Vocational Education,” “Administration of 
Vocational Education,” “Efficiency in Education,” 
“Efficiency in Vocational Education.” “You and Your 
Job.” Editor of the Trade Series of John Wiley and 
Sons. Made survey of pulp and paper industry. Dr. 
Wright will address the Vocational Trades and Industry 
Department, the Industrial Arts Department. and the 
joint luncheon of Industrial groups. 


cation. 


R. E. NAUGHER, District Supervisor of Vocational 
Education, Loris, South Carolina. -Mr. Naugher will 
address the morning session of the Agriculture Depart- 
ment on “An Integrated School Program” and _ the 
afternoon session on “How an Agricultural Teacher 


DR. BOYD H. BODE, LL.D... University of Michigan 
1932; Ph.D.. Cornell University, 1900; assistant jp 
philosophy, 1900-02; instructor, 1902-06: Assistan 
Professor of Philosophy, 1906-09; University of Wis. 
consin; Professor of Philosophy, University of Illinois 
1909-21 ; Professor of Education, Ohio State University. 
since 1921. Member of the American Philosophical 
Association, Western Philosophical Association (preg. 
dent, 1913-14), Phi Beta Kappa and Phi Delta Kappa 
Author of “An Outline of Logic,” 1910; “Fundamentals 
of Education,” 1921; “Modern Educational Theories.” 
1927; “Conflicting Psychologies of Learning.” 1920. 
“Democracy as a Way of Life,” 1936; “Progressive 
Education at the Crossroads,” 1938. Joint author oj 
“Creative Intelligence,” 1917; “Ourselves and _ the 
World” (Lumley and Bode), 1931; “The Educational 
Frontier,” 1933; “American Philosophy Today and 
Tomorrow,” 1935. Contributor on philosophical and 
educational subjects to various publications. Dr. Bode 
is one of the leading educational philosophers and lectur- 
ers in America. He will address the Saturday morning 
General Session on the subject. “Education at the 
Crossroads.” 


CHAPMAN, Superintendent. Florida State 
Educated at Southwestern 


a 
Prison, Raiford, Florida. 
and Vanderbilt Universities. Member of Florida Legis. 
lature; Director, American Prison Association. Super- 
intendent of Florida State Prison for past ten years, 
Author of magazine articles. Superintendent Chapman 
will address the Social Science Department on “Rouné- 





Can Fit Into an Integrated Program of Education.” 





Trip Ticket.” 








Grandeur of the Smokies 
(Continued from page thirty-three) 
goes on much as it did a century ago. 
Big grist mills, of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, still grind corn meal. The re- 
sourcefulness of the men who use the 
materials at hand is seen in their hand- 
made farm implements, household fur- 
niture, strong wooden hinges, tree fibre 
ropes and leather goods. Now that 
tourists are visiting the mountains in 
such numbers, many of the mountain- 
eers are finding a ready market for 
their handcrafts. Visitors often gather 
around to watch them work. A near-by 
hotel features a complete still which 
once turned out a steady stream of 
fiery liquid— the famous "Mountain 

Corn." 

Sharp ears are rewarded with frag- 
ments of early English speech un- 
changed from the days of Chaucer's 
Pilgrim. The mountain stock is pure 
Anglo-Saxon and the coves know well 





the echoes of old Scottish ballads, not 
written but handed down from gener- 
ation to generation. Mountain men 
still scrape their fiddles in lively old 
tunes. And pioneer crafts of spinning, 
weaving, pottery and basket making 
still survive. Tennessee mountain 
women have always been weavers. 
They make their patterns "by guess" 
and not "by note" like commercial 
workers who follow another's design. 
But their ‘guess’ patterns of coverlets 
and quilts are so good that they are 
copied by Eastern factories. Practi- 
cally all the famous patterns, honey- 
suckle, lover's-knot, pink bloom, monks 
belt, wreath rose, pine block, and Ten- 
nessee trouble, all originated in the 
Southern Highlands. 

It is appropriate that the Great 
Smokies keep for the modern world a 
picture of the past, because compared 
with them, the other mountains in this 
country are comparatively young. 


Geologists tell us that the Great 
Smokies are part of one of the oldest 
mountain ranges in the world. None 
other has its wealth of trees and 
flowers. A wonderland of plant life 
adds friendly charm to the towering 
peaks—sixteen of which rise more than 
6,000 feet above sea level, timbered 
to their crests. For a distance of over 
fifty miles, the Tennessee and North 


Carolina State line runs along the crest 
of the Great Smoky Mountains without § 


crossing a gap below five thousand 
feet, while it surmounts Clingman’ 
Dome, Mt. Guyot, and other summits 
at an altitude of over six thousand feet. 

For almost six months of the year 
the flower shows of laurel, rhododer 
dron, flame azalea, wild aster and 
scores of others march on to a blazing 
climax when autumn colors splash thei 
brilliance in crimsons, browns, and 
yellows to the mountaintops. In th 


(Continued on page forty-eight) 
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The Hope Brothers Co. 
Knoxville’s Oldest Jewelers 
613 Market Street 


Welcome East Tennessee Teachers 











MARIETTA MODES 


(Women’s Section—Woods-Taylor-Cox Company) 
422 Gay Street—Knoxville 


Featuring, at Popular Prices, Ready-to-Wear Apparel for “Women Who Care” 
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Al RESPONSIBILITY cod 
A CHALLENGE 


It is extremely important that we em- 
phasize this here and now. It is quite 
essential that our school activities be 
so planned for boys and girls that 
there will be opportunities for close 
discriminations and critical evaluations. 

In the light of the urgent need for 
clear and unbiased thinking we who 
are teachers cannot help but realize 
the strategic part which the schools 
have to play in building the civilization 
of tomorrow. We should feel more 
than ever the heavy responsibility 
which rests upon us to train boys and 
girls so that they may deal successfully 
with the present and future problems 
in our American democracy. In order 
to participate worthily in the society, 
of which they are a part, it is necessary 
to provide ways and means for our 
children to develop understandings, 
appreciations, and attitudes that make 
for full and complete living. One of 
our major responsibilities as teachers 
is that of orienting children in the so- 
cial order in which we live and to de- 
velop in them a clearer and a broader 
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It is generally agreed that we are 
living in an age of complexity and con- 
fusion. The principles for which men 
have fought and died are being vio- 
lated in many parts of the world. Our 
country is not divorced from the ef- 
fects of conditions which exist in other 
lands. This is an age of interdepend- 
ence; no nation or people can live 
alone. The society in which we live 
contains many problems that are far 
reaching and whose solutions are not 
easy. We in this country still believe 
in democracy. Our faith in the worth 
and improvability of man still remains. 
However, if we are to see and realize 
democracy as a way of life it is neces- 
sary that its foundations be preserved 
and made stronger. To do this we 
must make it possible for boys and girls 
to experience democratic ways of liv- 
ing. !t is not enough merely to read 
about and to talk about the democratic 
way of life—boys and girls must be 
given opportunity to experience and 
live democracy in different situations 
and under various circumstances. 

The responsibility of the teacher is =e a 
greater than ever before. The fact 
that our social order is in a confused 
state makes it necessary that the youth 
of today be taught to do thinking for 
themselves. It is essential that they be 
confronted with problems which are 
vital and real. We do not know what 
issues will confront the men and women 
of tomorrow; however, if they are to 
cope with difficult situations which will 
doubtless exist, the children in our 
schools today must be led often to 
the forks of the road—into situations 
which exercise the reasoning powers. 
We must teach boys and girls how to 
think by giving them real practice in 
solving problems. Rousseau said, in 
speaking of the pupil: “Let him know 
nothing because you have told it to 
him, but because he has comprehended 
it himself; he is not to learn science, 
but to discover it." No real thinking 
is done unless we are confronted with 
problems. Our responsibility is to set 
the stage so that there will be many 
situations which require rationalization. 








National Broadcasting 


Company Recommends 
to Teachers, Children, Parents 


SPEAK UP 
AMERICA! 


Entertaining, Educational 
New Radio Quiz Program 


Featuring THE WORDMASTER 


A fascinating, coast-to-coast radio program 
entertainingly presented in the interest of fluent, 
effective speech. Cash awards each week. A 
timely aid to classroom studies—vocabulary, 
gfammar, pronunciation, enunciation, elimi- 
nation of common speech faults. Produced 
by The Bettez-Speech Institute of America. 















Suggest this program to your classes 
Sunday Evenings 6:30 ta 7:00 
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understanding of our social and phys- 
ical world. Briefly stated, we must 
provide experiences for boys and girls 
which will give them practice in solv- 
ing problems for themselves and in 
making satisfactory adjustments to a 
changing social order. It will not be 
easy, but we can and must measure up 
to this responsibility. 

The fact that our responsibility is 
great implies that our challenge is 
great also. If we are sensitive to the 
importance of our task, we cannot ig- 
nore the challenge that comes to us 
as teachers. The teacher who compre- 
hends and accepts today's challenge is 
the kind of person that finds life worth 
while and interesting instead of a mo- 
notonous existence. She is the type of 
person who is contagiously enthusiastic 
about worth-while things and one who 
is not possessed with a fatalistic phi- 
losophy. 

We must strive to know and to un- 
derstand our young people in order 
that they may be given the proper help 
and guidance. They need assistance 
more than young people have ever 
needed it. It behooves us to face real- 
ities and to present them to boys and 
girls in such a manner that they may 
discover and discern for themselves 
that which is good and true. 

By making it possible for boys and 
girls to have worth-while experiences 
under the proper guidance, we shall 
find a new joy and inspiration in the 
important task which is ours. We as 
teachers can meet our responsibility 
and our challenge—we must do so. 
Our own lives as well as the lives of 
those we contact will be made richer 
and better because of so doing. 


» 
Art Is Life 


(Continued from page twenty-three) 

To develop an artistic voice by mak- 
ing public announcements. 

To choose a good imitation when 
the price of the original is prohibitive. 

Kahlil Gibran, in "The Prophet," said 
this about children: 

You may give them your love, but not your 
thoughts, 

For they have their own thoughts. 

You may house their bodies, but not their 
souls, ; 

For their souls dwell in the house of tomorrow, 
which you cannot visit, not even in your 
dreams. 

You may strive to be like them, but seek not 
to make them like you. 

For life goes not backward nor tarries with 
yesterday. 
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Grandeur of the Smokies 

(Continued from page forty-six) 
late autumn, winter, and early spring 
dazzling hoarfrost often covers the 
mountaintops as tiny particles of 
moisture in low-flying clouds freeze to 
form a glistening coat of white around 
every branch and twig of the forest. 
A limb one inch in diameter often 
appears to be two or three times that 
size. Fairyland is the word most often 
used in the futile efforts to describe 
the beauty and grandeur of a moun- 
taintop covered with hoarfrost. 

The grandeur of cloud-piercing 
peaks knows no season, however, and 
those who know the Great Smokies 
best—who have hiked their trails at all 
times of the year and under all con- 
ditions—know that any time one can 
get there is the ''best'’ time to go. 

ee 
SOME LANGUAGE 
If one is a tooth and a whole set are 
teeth, 
Then why shouldn't booth in the 
plural be beeth? 
If the plural of man is always called 
men, 
Why shouldn't the plural of pan be 
called pen? 


Wotson- 


Everyone likes to chew something that 
tastes good. That’s why deliciously flavored 
Chewing Gum is so popular — it’s a natural 


pleasure that you don’t outgrow. 


For wholesome enjoyment, then, let young- 
sters chew gum...and make it a daily treat 


for yourself as well. 





But more than 








GINGER! 





























Look, mama, bookworms 


You may find a lone mouse or a whole 


nest of mice, 


one house ts most 


surely not hice. 


A cow in the plural is properly kine, 
But a bow if repeated is never called 


bine. 








4 Aids to Good Teeth: 


1. Proper Food, 2. Clean Teeth, 3. Dentist’s 





Care and 4. Plenty of Daily Chewing Exercise. 








There is a reason, a time and place for Chewing Gum. 








University Research 1s the basis of our advertising. National Association of Chewing 
Gum Manufacturers, Staten Island, New York. 
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Then one may be that and two would 
be those, 
Yet hat in the plural would never be 
hose. 
IVe speak of a brother and also of 
brethren, 
But though we say mother, we never 
say methren. 
The masculine pronouns are he, his, 
and him, 
But imagine a feminine she, shis, and 
shim! 
So the English, I fancy you all will 
agree, 
Is the funniest language you ever did 
see. 
—Inland Printer. 
. 


More ominous than war itself is the fact 
that the solemnly pledged word of the leaders 
of Europe means exactly nothing. This utter 
disregard for truth is one of the most fearful 
developments of the past two decades. The 
world cannot exist long if confidence, truth, 
decency, and honesty of purpose are nullified, 
It is an aspect of monstrous possibilities, 
auguring sorrow and misery, and ending with® 
a complete breakdown of moral obligations 
everywhere.—The Civitan. 

e 

Do not be stubborn. When nature pro- 
duced the mule, she realized her mistake and 
would not allow it to reproduce in kind.—Roe 
Fulkerson in The Kiwanis Magazine. 
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What is YOu pupils’ 
aNIAn (ek, 


Here are five questions to test their dental knowledge. See how many 
they can answer correctly. Credit 20 points for each correct answer. 











(Left) Today, in many schools, (Above) Teeth should be brushed— 


children are being instructed in 

the healthful exercise of— A. Whenever one thinks about it 

A. Animal training B. Once a month 

B. Gum massage C. At least twice daily—better still, after each meal 
C. Pipe making In order to remove all particles of food from the 
More and more schools are giv- teeth to help prevent decay—teeth should be 
ing regular drills in gum mas- brushed morning and night and if possible after 
sage. Children are learning the each meal. C is the correct answer. 

importance of firm, healthy gums 

to clean, sound teeth. B is correct. 


(Right) Leading dental authorities say— 

A. All adult teeth have three roots 

B. The coating of a tooth is the dentine 

C. Hard-to-chew foods are good for gums 

Hard, tough foods give gums the exer- 

cise they need for firmness and health. 

we — do not. = joy delicious soft Ms 

s but exercise the gums. A good ee ; i i 

way is regular massage with Ipana Pe po pe Sse school-nurse or teacher will 

which is especially designed for this , ? 

purpose. C is correct. A. Everyone gets five sets of teeth 
B. Both clean teeth and healthy gums are important 
C. Molars are front teeth 
Modern dentists, school-nurses and teachers are 
helping children to better dental health by stress- 
ing care of teeth and gums. Thousands of chil- 
dren will have brighter smiles because of this 
valuable dental teaching. B is correct. 


Send for FREE Chart 


An attractive, colored wall chart entitled “Why Do Teeth 
Ache?” and other classroom helps will be sent to you with- 
out charge if you write to Bristol-Myers Company, Educa- 
tional Department, 626 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
giving the name of your school and of your superinten- 
dent or principal. 
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(Above) Many parents are receiving benefit from their own 
children’s homework in— 

A. Wood-working 8. Arithmetic C. Dental hygiene 

At home, children often show their parents the gum mas- 
sage drill they learned at school. Many parents who never 


learned this valuable lesson at school are adopting it as a 
sensible rule of dental health for themselves. C is correct. 


Published in the Interest of Better Health by BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY, New York. Established 1887. 





by building like this => 


5 pe occupants of a reinforced concrete building 
are protected against fires, tornadoes, hurricanes, 
explosions and even earthquakes. 

P 


And no wonder! Walls, frame and floors are a mono- 
lith of concrete and embedded steel bars. Such a 
structure has the strength, rigidity and toughness to 
withstand terrific twisting, bursting and other forces 
that might spell disaster in a split second for less 
sturdy construction. It is the safe way to build. 


Your community can enjoy this security if it can 
afford to build at-all. Concrete’s reasonable first cost 
and low maintenance will satisfy the thriftiest buyer. 
It is enduring, weather defying. And its beauty possi- 
bilities are unlimited. 

Send for your copy of “Concrete in Schools — Edu- 
cational and Architectural Planning.” 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. Q10-30, 504 Watts Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 
A National Organization to Improve and Extend the Uses of Concrete 
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Proposed Selmer High School, Selmer, Tenn. 
Hart, Freeland & Roberts, Architects and Engineers 


REINFORCED CONCRETE. 


Safest Way to Build 
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